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EWS OF THE WEEK. 
N —>—— 

HE event of the week | een a speech by Lord Carnarvon on 

the Eastern Question. — ue Colonial Secretary took advantage 

on Wednesday of a deputation on Cape affairs, to say that he 
did not think there was any great alteration in the general position 
since Lord Derby made his well-known speech ; that every well- 
informed person had expected Plevna to fall ; and that we had not, 
as was supposed, offered to “ mediate,” still less to ‘ intervene,” 
but had ‘ only conveyed overtures of peace from one belligerent to 
another.” We were resolved to have a voice in the final settlement, 
but we were not prepared to bolster up Turkish interests, as 
such, There was no affront or insult in the Russian reply, and 
he hoped that on the one side we should not ‘‘lash ourselves 
into a nervous apprehension for so-called British honour and 
British interests,” which were in no danger; and on the other, 
that Russia would remember that many of the questions arising 
were not questions for the settlement of the belligerents alone. 
‘J am confident that there is no one in this country insane 
enough to desire a repetition of the policy of the Crimean 
war.” This courageous speech instantly sent up the Funds 3-16 
per cent., and produced the deepest sense of relief throughout the 
country. 

Ever since Lord Carnarvon spoke, however, efforts have been 
made to whittle away the meaning of his words. He is declared 
to have spoken for himself alone, to have been most imprudent, 
and to have pursued a separate policy ; while the Telegraph, in an 
article of would-be stateliness and moderation, ventures to inti- 
mate that he was at once sent for to Osborne to be rebuked by 
the Queen. All these stories, and especially the last, are probably 
the result of the furious disappointment with which the pro- 
Turkish party, and especially the Telegraph, which has been posi- 
tively raving, regard the abandonment of the idea of war; but it 
is evidently high time that Parliament should meet. The Premier 
is absolutely untrustworthy on this question; friendly counsel 
rapidly degenerates into intervention; and the country must 
tell him in plain terms that it will fot go to war to 
protect an evil despotism, even though he describes that 
war as a war for British interests. Some of this fog wants clear- 
ing away, or with such a pilot the ships will be afoul of one 
another while the passengers are asleep. We never remember a 
more dangerous crisis, or one in which the advocates of wrong 
were more energetic, or less under the influence of reason. 








The country was startled on Saturday last by a statement, 
made with rather unusual pomp, that the Sultan had requested 
the British Government to approach the Czar with a view to 
negotiations for peace, and that the Government. had consented 
to accept the mission. The promise was carried out in a despatch 
from Lord Derby to Lord A. Loftus, couched, it is said, in these 
words: —‘‘ Her Majesty's Government begs to inform his 
Majesty the Emperor that the Porte is ready to open peace nego- 
tiations. The Emperor's wisdom and his repeatedly expressed 
love of peace justify her Majesty’s Government in the hope that 
the Emperor will lend a favourable ear to the Sultan's request.” 
Prince Gortschakoff’s answer has not yet been published, but it 





is well understood that He reaffirmed the Emperor's wish for 
peace, but held that as a preliminary the Turkish Government 
must request an armistice from the Generals in the field. The 
reply was perfectly courteous, but contains, it is reported, no 
thdication of the terms to be demanded. According to tele- 
grams from Constantinople, these are most moderate, too mode- 
rate indeed to be of use; but the telegram compilers probably 


7 
$ | get them from the Turks, who are hinting in this way what they 
= will give. . 


The news from the European seat of war is confined to a state- 
ment that General Gourko, with great labour and difficulty, 
arising mainly from the state of the weather, is forcing his way 
through the Etropol Balkan to Sofia. On the 31st of December 
he carried, after a sharp contest, ia which he lost some 700 men, 
the fortified position of 'l'ashkesen, in the valley of Sofia. He is 
now within twelve miles of that place, and although the extent of 
force with him is not known, it is believed that the Turks intend 
to abandon Sofia, where they have scarcely 25,000 disorganised 
men. By the latest authentic accounts, General Gourko had the 
greater part of the Imperial Guard under his command and other 
troops, in all about 35,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry, but in 
such weather and at such a distance from his supplies he can 
hardly be advancing with this force. Once at Sofia, the road to 
Philippopolis is open to him, and can only be barred by an army. 
From Erzeroum we hear only that Mukhtar Pasha has been sent 
for to Constantinople, Ismail, the Kurd leader, receiving the 
command ; and that the Russians are marching on Baiburt, to cut 
off the communications between Erzeroum and Trebizonde. The 
investing force is much harassed by the snow, which lies many 
feet deep on the Soghanli Pass. 


The news from the Cape is far from pleasant. The Galekas, 
who were believed to be defeated, have returned to their lands, 
the Gaikas under Sandilli are unquiet, and the Pondos require 
watchfulness. All these tribes lie between Cape Colony and 
Natal, and on the north of Natal and east of the Transvaal, 
Cetewayo, the powerful Zulu King, is showing temper. He says 
a bit of the Transvaal belongs to him, and has fortified a kraal 
in it. On Wednesday Lord Carnarvon, in answer to a deputa- 
tion of persons interested in the Cape, said there was serious 
cause for anxiety, particularly as regarded the Zulus ; that every 
native trouble provoked other native troubles, and that her 
Majesty’s Government had thought it necessary to send the 90th 
Regiment and a battery of Artillery from this country at once. 
They have also, we notice, sent twelve of the lightest 
steel guns, to be used by local Artillerymen. He entirely 
recognised the duty of this country to the colonists, and 
trusted the colonists would recognise their duty to themselves. 
The immediate danger, as we have argued elsewhere, is the 
policy of Cetewayo, but the permanent danger consists in the want 
of a powerful Government at the Cape, a Government controlling 
all South Africa on military and native questions, and in the 
want in so enormous a territory of a sufficient force of artillery. 
You can improvise Volunteer regiments, but not even a Colonial 
Government can improvise efficient light artillery. 


It is remarkable that while meeting after meeting is held to 
protest against any interference by England in the war between 
Turkey and Russia, and while Member after Member boldly 
avows to his constituents that he holds such interference utterly 
unjustifiable, the party of “‘ British interests ” neither hold public 
meetings, nor declare plainly at what point they would advocate 
intervention and to what purpose they would use it. No 
one has spoken better on this subject than Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, in the address he delivered to his constituents at 
Wrexham yesterday week. ‘‘ He was not,” he said, ‘‘and never 
had been, for peace at any price. On the contrary, he loved 
peace so well, that under certain conditions he would even fight 
to secure it. But before England drew the sword, let her be 
sure that she drew it in a just and righteous cause.” The 
Turkish cause, he said, would not be such a cause. ‘“ Lord 
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Beaconsfield, instead of devoting his energies to building up 
out of the Christian populations of Turkey a barrier to Russian 
ambition, had clung to the notion that Turkey would go on because 
she could fight. The result was that we had handed over the key 
of the situation to Russia, and if Russia got to Constantinople, 
she might thank Lord Beaconsfield for having got there.” 
That we believe to be the popular view in all our large con- 
stituencies, though the Pall Mail will probably continue to main- 
tain, as it has so often maintained, that men like Mr. Osborne 
Morgan,—the great champion of the Dissenters on the Burials’ 
question,—are mere mouthpieces of a gacerdotal party, bent on 
taking their revenge for the Public Worship Regulation Act! 


Mr. Gladstone has expressed his views upon the probable policy 
of the Ministry in a letter to the Secretary of the Sheffield 
Liberal Association, dated December 24. He says that “all 
races in the Empire are, in his belief, resolutely opposed to inter- 
vention ” on behalf of Turkey. He trusts that many even who 
hold Conservative opinions may think that the circumstances of 
the war in no respect warrant a deviation from neutrality, and 
would allow some more time for their pressure to be felt, holding 
that party action in the matter is a serious evil, only to be justi- 
fied when serious mischief has to be averted. It “is plain, how- 
ever, that inaction at such a juncture cannot be greatly pro- 
longed.” Mr. Bright also writes to a gentleman at Cambridge 
saying he does not expect war, ‘for the country is for peace, 
and we have no ally.” The ‘‘ Administration may not be a wise 
one, but it must bend to circumstances,” and it has as an Adminis- 
tration no interest in war, for war wouldsoon destroy it. Neither 
of these letters quite expresses the determination which we are sure 
their writers feel, that war must be prevented. 


The ‘ Druids’” dinner at Oxford on New Year’s Day was, 
this year, not political, Mr. Hall, the Conservative Member, 
was absent, owing to an attack of influenza; and Sir William 
Harcourt, who was present, and apparently in force, deferred 
opening his mind to his constituents on the great subject of the 
day till next week. But following the Earl of Jersey, who hoped 
that ‘though the news of the day was hardly favourable, the 
Government would pursue their efforts in the cause of peace,” 
Sir William Harcourt quoted Lord Clarendon’s account of the 
respectable Falkland,—the constitutional royalist of the great 
Civil War,—‘‘ he ingeminated [i.e., redoubled] the words ‘ peace, 
peace,’” and as we understand Sir William Harcourt, he adopted 
them as the sum of his own counsel for the present crisis. We 
earnestly hope, however, that he may not be going to confine his 
speech next week to a mere expansion of Falkland’s ejaculations. 
The omen would not be particularly favourable. Falkland was 
one of those who by his timidity and over-dread of war, and his 
short-sighted desertion to the Royalist party when the King was 
wrong and clearly untrustworthy, really prolonged a struggle 
which, but for him and those like him, might have been much 
shorter and much less bloody. And sc, too, those who wish to 
patch up a peace in the East of Europe before the conditions of a 
durable peace are gained, are but imitating Falkland, and sigh- 
ing after the end before they have secured the means. We have 
all read the somewhat stern denunciation of those who “in- 
geminate peace,” where there is no peace. 


The French Minister of the Interior, M. de Marcére, improved 
ine last day of the old year by delivering to the heads of his 
Department a most useful and valuable lecture on the principles 
which ought to guide them in the discharge of their executive 
duties and in the interpretation of the political laws. With re- 
gard to the laws affecting the Press,—the sale of books and 
newspapers,—liberality was to be their rule. And in relation 
to politics generally, they were not to interpret the laws in 
the most rigid sense, but rather in the sense assuring the 
largest amount of liberty to the public. Addressing the 
stockbrokers, he remarked that it had been formerly asserted 
that politics injured business,—a statement made by M. de 
Fourtou,—but this he did not accept. Good business went on 
hand-in-hand with good politics. These are admirable views, and 
we hope they may be honestly applied to political foes and 
friendsalike. Liberty is not liberty, unless it be liberty for those 
who decry liberty as well as for those who love it, just as 
toleration is not toleration, unless it be toleration even for the 
avowal of principles of religious intolerance, so long as the 
State takes care that that religious intolerance shall not be 
permitted to pass into acts of practical persecution. 


General de Rochebouet, the first Minister and Minister of War 





during the ephemeral ‘‘ Ministry of Affairs,” has resumed the 
command of the Bordeaux Division, and taken advantage of a 
visit from the Mayor of Bordeaux to disavow in the strongest 
terms anything like an intention to use force in the interest of 
illegal measures. The orders he gave, he says, were merely the 
repetition of those given by his predecessor, General Berthaut,. 
and had reference to the proper defensive policy to be adopted 
in the event of popular disorders, but had no reference to any kind 
of aggressive action. ‘I will not allow myself,” he said, 
“to be drawn into the path of illegality. I had no more, 
idea than you have of striking a coup d'état, either for the 
Bonapartists, my opinion of whom you know, or for others. 
You know as well as I do that they are out of the question. 
Never did the Marshal or his Cabinet think of striking a coup 
d'état. On the contrary, the Cabinet advised the Marshal to 
form a Ministry from the Parliamentary majority.” This looks 
perfectly frank, and if it be so, the country owes something to: 
the Cabinet of Affairs, whose advice must have really rendered it 
easier for the Marshal to accept the Parliamentary Cabinet with 
which he is now acting. But against one who hesitates at the 
meeting-point of two ways, suspicions will always be entertained, 
and on what would otherwise be very insufficient evidence, that 
he is yearning after the evil, just because he is so reluctant to 
choose the good. 





A grievous quarrel has broken out between the ex-Queen 
Isabella of Spain and her son’s Government in Madrid. The 
Queen objected to her son’s betrothal to a daughter of the Duke 
de Montpensier, and finding remonstrances useless, began to- 
cultivate Don Carlos, even dining with him, and signifying to 
her friends that she regarded him as of her own house. The 
Spanish Government, extremely irritated, applied to France for 
the expulsion of Don Carlos, which was granted, and the 
Queen actually wrote to the Figaro to complain, and 
mourned in her letter over the sacrifices she had made 
for her son. ‘Thereupon the Government of Madrid in- 
formed Queen Isabella that her pension would be stopped, and 
that she would not be allowed to returntoSpain. Her Majesty is 
said to be furious, and it is feared that many of her partisans, 
who are still numerous, especially among enragés clericals, will 
desert the Alfonsist Government. ‘The King, meanwhile, is 
resolute in maintaining his troth, the necessary dispensation has 
been obtained from Rome, and the marriage is to be celebrated 
with royal splendour. The Liberals in the Cortes intend, it is 
said, to ask formally in the Chamber what the quarrel is all 
about. 

The distress in South Wales is frightfully severe. There 
is a collapse of the coal trade, which has fallen off at Cardiff 
alone by 100,000 tons a month, and the resulting poverty 
is deplorable, both as a fact and as evidence of the impro- 
vidence of the population. In some place people are feeding on 
potato-peelings, raw cabbage-leaves, and brewers’ grains. At 
Merthyr there are hundreds, reports the Times, ‘“‘in a state of 
semi-starvation,” turning over the refuse of the streets for food. 
Of five hundred collieries in Monmouth and Glamorganshire, only 
twenty are working full time. Lord Aberdare distributes soup 
in hundreds of quarts a day, but a national subscription would 
appear to be required. It is most disheartening to find how slow 
the progress towards thrift is in the trades which require strong 
men. A little economy during the five prosperous years would 
enable all colliers to tide over the two unprosperous years without 
difficulty, but at present the only hope is the Poor Law. Those 
few who save have to give up their savings to those who have 


spent. 

The precise position of the Silver question in America is 
described by the Philadelphia correspondent of the Times. The 
House of Representatives has passed a Bill making silver, which 
is now worth 11 per cent. less than gold, legal tender equally with 
gold, by a majority of two-thirds. The Bill has also passed the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, and when the Senate re- 
assembles, on January 10, the whole body will also pass it by a 
considerable majority. It is doubtful, however, if this majority 
will amount to two-thirds. If it does not, President Hayes will 
probably veto the Bill, as he undoubtedly will veto another Bill 
postponing the resumption of specie payments. The mercantile 
classes of the East are greatly alarmed about this Silver Bill, and are 
refusing accommodation to the cities, banks, and private borrowers 
of the West, unless they will specifically promise to pay in gold. 
The tone of the anti-silver party is not hopeful, but it is men- 





tioned that sufficient silver coin cannot be issued to make a great 
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impression all at once. Much is made of the inconvenience of 
paying large sums in silver, but as silver was once the universal 
coin outside England, and is so still in India, that inconvenience 


cannot be unendurable. Cheques meet that difficulty. 


The Times’ correspondent at Alexandria says Egypt is very 
much divided in sympathy about this war. The common people 
know nothing about it, and the middle-classes are hostile to 
Constantinople, but the higher officials and the Khedive himself 
are thoroughly ‘Turkish, and ready to go all lengths for Ottoman 
ascendancy. Troops to the number of 30,000 have already been 
despatched from Egypt, very few of whom will ever return. A 
considerable proportion of them—indeed, the whole of the last 
draft—are coal-black negroes from the Soudan, very fine men, 
who fight well, but die in the cold with singular rapidity. Prince 
Hassan, in command of the army, complains bitterly, it is said, 
of Turkish neglect ; but the Turks say his troops, however brave, 
do not fight heartily. The difficulty is to imagine where the 
Khedive obtains his resources, as his army, even if fed by 
Turkey, must be paid by himself. It is quite impossible 
for such remittances of men to go on without the bond- 
holders discovering the fact, and their fears may account fcr 
some of the energy displayed in England, and especially in Paris, 
on the Turkish side. 


Dean Stanley, in addressing the audience at the opening of the 
Westminster and Pimlico Working-Classes Industrial Exhibition 
this day week, availed himself of the fact that the day on which 
he was speaking was Mr. Gladstone’s birthday to relate that at 
Eton, Mr. Gladstone was something of a dunce at addition and 
subtraction, though he has since become so great in finance, 
and can, as Dean Stanley says, ‘‘ deal with figures with wonderful 
facility,” can ‘* east up large sums easily,” and ‘‘can at a glance 
tell the price of every chair and every object in the room.” We 
confess we are inclined to doubt Mr. Gladstone's posses- 
sion of the last-named power, unless he has graduated in 
an upholsterer’s academy, as well as at Oxford ; but though it is 
quite clear from what Dean Stanley tells us that Mr. Gladstone 
has improved greatiy in computation since he was at school, we 
cannot say that we should have been surprised at his becoming a 
great financier, even without improving very materially in addition 
or subtraction. The late Mr. Bagehot was as masterly a financier 
as Mr. Gladstone, but he hardly ever did his owm addition sums, 
and very much distrusted his results when he did. Financial capa- 
city demands, of course, a certain sure though rough power of arith- 
metical apercu amongst its conditions, but by no means demands 
a great facility in rapid or accurate computations. It involves a 
real knowledge of things,—the capacity to discern whence large 
gains, or large losses, or large savings may accrue,—rather than 
any capacity for the nicer accuracies of computation. Many a lad 
who cannot ‘‘add up” with any certainty, has possessed that eye 
for profitable and unprofitable transactions by which financial 
ability is best tested. 


It is announced that the successful liquefaction of oxygen 
‘which, as we mentioned last week, was effected at Geneva a fort- 
night ago by M. Raoul Pictet, has been almost immediately fol- 
lowed by the liquefaction of hydrogen and nitrogen gas and of 
common atmospheric air. This, it is said, was effected by M. 
Cailletet, in the presence of three members of the Institute of 
France, on Monday last, the last day of 1877. Thus no gas re- 
mains which cannot be condensed into the liquid state under an 
adequate pressure and with sufficient arrangements for the 
lowering of the temperature. 











Girton College, Cambridge,—the College for Women,—in 
Spite of the large addition to its buildings begun in 1876 and 
finished last year. is again full to overflowing, and in need of new 
accommodation. Forty girls are now in residence, and of these 
forty, only six will finish their academical course in June next and 
leave vacancies for others ; and as sixteen more students were 
admitted for the academical year now in progress, there can be 
no doubt that the applications for admission will be far in excess 
of the room, especially as the College is even now overcrowded, 
forty being accommodated in space intended only for thirty- 
eight. The new extension proposed will add nineteen sets of 
rooms for students, two lecture-rooms, a sick-room, further 
provision for servants, a third staircase, and rooms for an 
assistant-lecturer,—and the estimated cost of the additions is 
£7,000. The Committee add that the financial condition of the 
College is so far satisfactory, that the fees of the student-boarders, 
after covering expenses, leave a margin which has been carried 
to the building fund. It would, however, be impossible to make 


the College what it ought to be, if the building fund could not be 
raised almost entirely from voluntary subscriptions. It is hoped, 
therefore, that the friends of the higher education of women will 
again come forward, to extend the range of that most salutary 
influence which they have created in founding Girton College. 





Mr. Spurgeon lectured on Wednesday night on candles,—a ~ 
subject on which he had once told a young preacher that any one 
who was worth his salt ought to be able to preach for a twelve- 
month. Heillustrated his theme with all sorts of candles and candle- 
sticks, and lanterns old and new, dirty and clean, broken and 
whole, and made of his lecture, of course, one continuous parable 
on the various degrees, kinds, and moral settings of intellectual 
and moral light. By a tallow dip stuck in a ginger-beer bottle 
he typified the illiterate street-preacher. ‘‘ It was more useful 
than the nicest and most beautiful candle which was unlighted, 
but at the same time it lost none of its usefulness by being put 
into a silver candlestick,—which was to say that the preacher lost 
nothing by education,—and it was then likely to find its way into 
drawing-rooms and other places from which it would be otherwise 
excluded.” But would a tallow dip, in fact, ever find its way either 
into asilver candlestick or a drawing-room? We suspect not, be- 
cause the greasy tallow would soil the silver candlestick, while the 
badness of the light and the smell it gives off, would be anything 
but agreeable in the drawing-room. And so, too, in all proba- 
bility, education would have the effect of making a really powerful 
street-preacher unfit for his street-preaching, without rendering 
him much more fit for the drawing-room, or it may be, half as 
useful in the drawing-room as he was in the streets. The last 
thing, we imagine, that Mr. Spurgeon intended was to illustrate 
the aristocratic maxim that “‘ you cannot,” even for moral pur- 
poses, ‘ make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear ;” but that looks very 
like the real drift of his parables,—and this shows the danger of 
delivering yourself up too implicitly to the guidance of a telling 
image. 

The following, which is a translation of part of a letter just 
received from a French lady in Paris, shows us what might now 
be going on in London, but for Mr. Cross’s Vivisection Act:— 
‘The Sorbonne is opposite my apartment, and in the little 
wooden buildings which I see from my windows ate kept the 
poor dogs on which vivisection is practised on the return of the 
medical students. Since the 5th of November I cannot rest 
day or night. The poor beasts, martyred every morning by 
Messieurs les Etudiants, undergo horrible agonies, and nobody in 
my quarter utters a protestation. Everybody in the neighbour- 
hood, and in this town, laughs, sings, dances, eats and drinks, 
and sleeps, notwithstanding the heartrending cries of the poor 
animals. The children make fun of them (les énfants s'en amusent) 
and when I express my pain every one shrugs his shoulders. 
These sacrifices will continue to the 10th of August, and it is the 
same every year from the 5th of November to the 10th of August, 
and not a single soul moved with compassion.” No one who 
knows the kind of physiological experiments detailed in Claude 
Bernard’s books can read of these things without a shudder. 
And we are by no means safe as yet from the anger of the 
party which opposed the Vivisection Act, and would do all in 
their power to obtain its repeal. The Society for the Protection 
of Animals liable to Vivisection has still plenty of work cut out 
for it, and well deserves the cordial support and aid of the public. 





Trinity College, Oxford, has elected Dr. Newman to an 
honorary Fellowship. It was this College in which, as a young 
man, he held a scholarship, and which he only left when elected to 
a Fellowship in Oriel. Itis creditable to Trinity College to have so 
far overcome the odium theologicum, which makes it so diffrceult in 
England to do justice to the genius of a Catholic, as to have con- 
ferred this honour at all upon a father of the oratory of St. 
Philip Neri, and the greatest of the English converts to 
Rome. It will, however, do the College far more honour than 
it can do Dr. Newman, who, whatever his theological errors, is 
far the greatest master of the English tongue now living, and 
perhaps the greatest writer of English prose who has ever lived. His 
University and parochial sermons, his ‘‘ Essay on Development,” 
his two stories, ‘‘ Loss and Gain” and ‘‘ Callista,” his ‘‘ Lectures on 
Anglican Difficulties,” and his ‘‘ Apologia pro Vita Sua” contain 
more passages abounding in grace, pathos, combined force and 
delicacy of touch, and vivid irony, than all the Anglican fathers, 
from Jeremy Taylor to Thirlwall, put together, and probably, if we 
exclude our great novelists, than any other writer of English prose. 





Consols were on Friday 943 to 944 x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


<> 
THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


HE step announced by the Government on Saturday last 

is significant, even after Lord Carnarvon’s speech, as 
showing the bias of those at the head of affairs, but taken 
by itself is of very little importance. The Sultan, who pro- 
bably hears in one way or another more of what is going 
on than is believed in Constantinople, has been for some 
time alarmed at Russian progress, and his alarm has been 
deepened by a report from his brother-in-law Mahmoud, whom 
he despatched on a tour of inspection to Adrianople. He, 
therefore, either of his own motion or under the advice of Mr. 
Layard, who labours persistently to make the war resultless, 
signified to the British Government that he should be pleased 
if the British Foreign Office intimated to the Czar the readi- 
ness of the Turkish Government to enter into negotiations. The 
motives of such an announcement are of course obvious. 
Negotiation could do Turkey no manner of harm, and might 
do her good, the Oriental notion, not altogether inaccurate, 
being that time is always on the side of that which exists, that 
great catastrophes seldom or never happen slowly. Every 
month gained would be a month for energetic recruiting in the 
depths of Asia, If Russia listened to the offer and stated her 
terms, she would have shown her hand; and if she did not 
listen, then England, in her position of intermediary, 
would be more or less irritated and disposed to make 
common cause with Turkey. The same ideas probably 
induced the Turkophile members of the Cabinet 
to welcome the project, which, again, it would be difficult 
even for those who desire the benefit of the world, and not of 
Turkey, heartily to resist. A mere announcement that 
Turkey would treat, could injure no one, while the reception 
of that announcement might yield important political informa- 
tion. The announcement was therefore made, in a despatch 
quite unobjectionable in form, unless Lord Augustus Loftus, 
who on the Eastern Question is altogether upon the Turkish 
side, accentuated its meaning. The experienced Russian 
Chancellor had expected the situation, and made, according to 
nearly unanimous accounts, precisely the reply which was to 
be expected from his mouth. If the Turkish Government 
desired peace, its Generals in the field must first of all request 
an armistice. That armistice would be granted, of course 
upon conditions, if the bases of a desirable peace had pre- 
viously been accepted. This is one at least of the regular 
courses, if not the regular course, followed in great wars, and 
was adhered to so late as 1870, in the negotiations between 
M. Thiers and Prince Bismarck. It rests, therefore, as it 
rested before, with Turkey to decide whether she wants peace, 
and whether, wanting it, she is ready to make for its sake the 
sacrifices necessary to secure it. No good whatever has been 
obtained by this action of the British Government, but only 
this amount of harm has been done, that every show of friend- 
liness towards Turkey is interpreted im the capital as proof of 
readiness to come to Turkey’s assistance. Thatis a great evil, 
but it may, in the present position of parties and in face of 
the Tory desire that the war should end, have been almost 
unavoidable, The notion that England has sustained a rebuff 
at the hands of Russia, or as the Telegraph tries so hard to 
prove, an insult, is almost silly. Unless every step of the 
affair has been misrepresented, this country did not appear at 
St. Petersburg in any character as mediator or ally of Turkey, 
or enemy of Russia, but simply as a peaceful bystander, willing 
to smooth the way for the approaches between the com- 
batants necessary to stop war. And the Russian Govern- 
ment, in its reply, neither rebuked the British Government 
nor resisted it, but gave the plain and straightforward 
answer that if Turkey wanted peace she must ask for it 
direct, and acknowledge first of all that she had been beaten 
in the field. What less the Russian Government—which, be it 
remembered, is always obliged to consult the feeling of its 
Army—could have done to annoy England, or even Turkey, in 
its answer, we are unable to imagine. Was it expected to be 
sincerely grateful to Turkey for allowing it to leave off fight- 
ing? It might, no doubt, have formulated its terms of peace, 
if anxious to do so; but it was not anxious to do so until con- 
vinced that Turkey was not only ready for peace—which of 
course any Power, even the Ottoman, is always ready for— 
but ready to offer satisfactory terms, At present, not only is 
there no evidence of this, but there is strong diplomatic evi- 
dence telling the other way. Prince Gortschakoff does not 








forget, though English journalists do, that Turkey has within 
a fortnight offered terms of peace, and that her statesmen’s 
notion of a “ base ” is the last proposal of the Conference, with 
a guarantee,—a base which is absolutely preposterous. The 
Russian Army would say, and say with justice, that it had lost 
one-fourth of its best men in order to secure an end which 
when secured, was absolutely worthless,—in order, in fact, 
that Bulgaria might have a decent but entirely power- 
less police force maintained out of her own taxes. Before she 
can grant an armistice, which will be used to move up troops 
from every corner of Asia and sweep all remaining health: 
Mussulmans into the ranks, Russia must be sure that the 
Sultan and his Government are in a very different frame of mind 
from this, and very different, too, from the one in which the 
Grand Vizier was when, on December 30, he held his inter- 
view with the agent of the Telegraph. Throughout that inter- 
view he was urging British intervention, and expressing his 
resolution to grant no concessions, declaring even that his 
Government intended to make Batoum a free port and grant 
the Russians “ privileges ” there,—a remark which, if seriously 
meant, shows either an utter inability to realise the facts of 
the situation, or a resolution to continue the war to the bitter 
end. It isa refusal in advance to grant the one thing that 
Russia is certain to demand. The Russian Court has ~ > 
information before it that the Porte is willing to cede any- 
thing, or give any material guarantee for its good-faith when 
the armistice expires ; and until it has, proposals to negotiate 
are meaningless, and can only be rejected, even although the 
messenger by whom they are conveyed is an important person, 
whom it is essential not to offend. 

The Government has not yet spoken as to these 
negotiations, and probably will not now speak until 
Parliament has assembled; but its friends are speak- 
ing everywhere, and we confess we find it difficult to under- 
stand their speech. They say in one breath that the Govern- 
ment of Russia is very cunning and very treacherous, and in 
the next that it has in its reply intentionally insulted and 
humiliated Great Britain. In other words, they say that a 
very clever and very unscrupulous Government, while engaged 
in a very great undertaking, is anxious to provoke the only 
enemy who can render that undertaking nugatory, so anxious 
indeed, that it offers provocations entirely unnecessary for the 
pleasure of offering them. Russia, it is asserted, insults Great 
Britain in order that Great Britain may be sore, and disposed 
to assist Russia’s enemies. That is trash surely, if politica} 
trash was ever written. It is opposed to the common expe- 
perience of mankind, to the whole course of Russian diplomacy, 
and to the common-sense which dictates to every statesman 
that with a great war on hand, the fewer new enemies he 
makes the better. The effort to represent Russia’s demand 
that Turkey should submit before she negotiates as an insult 
to Great Britain is, in fact, nothing but an effort to rouse 
Englishmen by taunts to engage in war,—the effort of a 
duellist to make men fight who have no grievance against 
each other, but one of whom the duellist hopes will be 
wounded, if not mortally, at least sufficiently, in the contest. 
These writers all affirm, without a shadow of proof, that 
Russia hates England, and that the main object of her diplo- 
macy is to lower English reputation. Why should Russia 
hate England, any more than any one Power hates any other ? 
We hate Russia because we imagine that she wants India, but 
why, if she wants India, should she hate us for possessing it? 
Does the burglar want to kick the gentleman because the 
gentleman owns plate? It is pure folly, or rather it is a new 
evidence of the old delusion which always blinds those who kate 
as to the actuating motives of those who are hated. And 
finally, will these writers explain why from their point of view 
they all want peace just now, and peace with as little “ injury ” 
to the Ottomans as may be? We should have thought that 
from their locus standi, which is that no nation ought under 
any circumstances to think of anything but its own interests, a 
patched-up peace would have been the last thing they would 
wish for. Such a peace would leave Russia suzerain of 
Turkey, but without responsibility for her action. The 
Russian Ambassador would be the real Sovereign in Con- 
stantinople. The Sultan, visibly beaten, with his best 
army destroyed, with his Mussulman subjects warn out with 
useless sacrifices, with his best supporters, the true Ottomans, 
angry at the peace, and his Christian subjects more embittered 
than ever, with his treasury so empty that unbearable taxa- 
tion will seem a necessity, and with the recollection that the 
Western Powers gave him no aid, can do nothing but accept 
his orders from St. Petersburg, and forget his independence in 
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a new sense of security. He will be able and willing to open 
the Dardanelles to one Power only, and that Power Russia ; 
able and willing to aid Russian projects in Persia; able and 
willing to worry England, if bidden, about the Suez Canal. 
We should have said that was the very worst termination of 
the war of which the devotees of English interests could even 
conceive, yet this, the patching-up of a peace which will 
reinvigorate nothing, but leave Turkey a vassal State, is what 
they evidently and indeed openly desire. There is but one 
possible explanation of such folly, and that is the one which 
they all resent, namely, that they support Turkey for Turkey’s 
sake; that they prefer the brave, barbuic Mahommedan 
Power to any Christian successor it could have; and are at heart 
sore and irritated that Asiatic rule should terminate in the 
last corner of Europe of which it keeps possession. Like their 
leader, they prefer Bagdad to Islington, a preference which, 
the welfare of humanity once set aside as of no importance, is 
perfectly intelligible. Only then they should not be so loud 
about the “ British interests” which, if peace is patched up 
now, are certain to be sacrificed. 





THE LIBERAL LEADERS AND THE WAR. 
N R. FORSTER is to speak to-night at Bradford, and Sir 
William Harcourt is to speak next week at Oxford, and 
we hope that others of the Liberal leaders will make an occa- 
sion for declaring their views deliberately and clearly on a crisis 
which is probably by far the most important through which 
the country has passed for twenty years. We see with great 
regret that Lord Carnarvon’s important reply to the deputa- 
tion which waited on him on Wednesday has induced some of 
the local leaders of the Liberal party to postpone or discard 
their purpose of calling together the supporters of the policy 
of strict neutrality,-—on the ground that while the Government 
can speak as it spoke by Lord Carnarvon there is no danger to 
avert. This is a great mistake. In the first place, every 
one knows that there are two parties in the Cabinet, 
and that nothing is more important than to strengthen the 
hands of the party favourable to neutrality. In the next place, 
Lord Carnarvon’s speech,—even if it fairly and adequately 
represented the policy of the whole Cabinet,—does not touch 
many of the points on which it is now most important that the 
leaders of the Liberal party should tell the country gravely and 
unmistakably the policy they intend to support. It is high 
time to define more clearly the points so ambiguously touched 
on in Mr. Cross’s speech of last year respecting the English 
interests which we will not allow Russia to injure. And on 
two of these points especially,—the policy of this country in 
relation to the opening of the Dardanelles, and its policy in 
relation to the possession of Constantinople,—the country 
ought to insist on knowing the real mind of those of its 
leaders who are not bound by official obligations to the neces- 
sary and wholesome reticence of Ministers responsible for the 
English nation. 

We say it is too late now for men like Lord Hartington, or 
Mr. Forster, or Sir William Harcourt to content themselves 
with declaring that they are for a policy of provisional neu- 
trality, and that they do not see any reason to apprehend an 
emergency requiring us to break through neutrality. That might 
be well enough eight or nine months ago, but we want more 
now. Every one knows that there is a party in this country— 
loud, not large,—which day after day shrieks out that our 
interests imperatively require of us to keep the Dardanelles 
closed against the Russian Navy, and Constantinople safe in 
the hands of the Turks. And now, with discussions as to the 
terms of peace daily going on, with General Gourko across 
the Balkans, and Sofia, as far as can be judged, in imminent 
danger, with the British Government playing the part of go- 
between, and asking Russia what she intends to demand from 
Turkey as the conditions of peace, it is high time that all those 
who do not wish to see the country drifted into war should 
define their views, and say precisely what they mean, 
and what they do not mean, on the subject of 
the Dardanelles and Constantinople. We desire to 
hear the leaders of the Liberal party declare, in so many 
words, that so far from being willing to go to war 
in order to keep the Dardanelles closed against the 


Russian Navy, they would see the Straits opened to the 
Russian, as to every navy, with as little concern as 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and that they will resist with 
their whole might every attempt to drive us into war for 
ae purpose of enforcing any longer this restriction on 
ussia, 


We desire also to hear from them precisely what they 


think right in relation to Constantinople,—whether they would 
or would not recommend the nation to fight for the purpose of 
preventing it from falling into Russia’s hands,—whether they 
would or would not think Turkish hands any less dangerous 
to the interests of this country than Russian hands, in case a 
treaty of peace should be concluded between Russia and 
Turkey which left Turkey practically under Russian in- 
fluence; whether thay would or would not be satisfied 
to see Constantinople in the hands of Greece, or made a 
free city,—or finally, whether the fate of Constantinople 
would affect them at all, or if so, in what way, whether 
as making it necessary for England to take a strong naval 
station in the Mediterranean, like Mitylene, or as rendering 
it essential that we should secure at once our position in 
Egypt. We think that the statesmen who are now not in 
office, are bound to make up their mind on these matters 
at once, and to try to guide the public by expressing their 
mind. Of Mr. Forster we know at least this much, that 
he would gladly see Constantinople in the hands of Greece, and 
that is more than we know of any other of the Liberal leaders. 
But we do not know whether Mr. Forster thinks that war 
on the part of England would be justified in order to prevent 
any conceivable destiny of Constantinople, and if so, what 
destiny. Nor do we know how far he would go in opposing 
any diplomatic action on our part intended to debar 
Russia from virtually breaking up the Turkish Empire, 
and recovering her own freedom of egress from the Black 


The real danger is this,—that a great many Liberals who 
have hitherto been strongly opposed to a pro-Turkish policy, 
speak with favour of Lord Derby’s reserved points, and talk 
of a “moderately British” policy as one which they would 
support. Now nothing can be more dangerous than such 
vague language, especially in relation to reserves most vaguely 
indicated by both Lord Derby and Mr. Cross, What is a 
* moderately British” policy to mean? Is it to mean that if 
Russia advances at all beyond Adrianople—if she proposes to 
herself to dictate the terms of peace from Constantinople—this 
country would go to war on behalf of Turkey? If it is to mean 
as much as that, we do not hesitate to say that a “ moderately 
British” policy is a bad policy, a policy mischievous to the 
future of Eastern Europe, to the moral influence of Great 
Britain, and to the solid and permanent solution of the 
question which has most interest for us in relation to 
our Indian Empire,—how best to secure our communica- 
tions with India. Certainly they will not be secured 
by keeping Turkey at Constantinople as a vassal of Russia, any 
more than by allowing Russia herself to keep Constantinople. 
Probably they can be secured only by some step which shall 
give us a firm hold on Egypt, whether that be the occupation 
of Egypt itself, —the wisest and boldest step,—or the occupation 
of some adequate Naval station from which the Suez Canal 
could be effectually protected. And moreover, if a“ moderately 
British” policy requires us to forbid any advance of Russia beyond 
Adrianople, then a moderately British policy is at least violent 
enough to plunge us suddenly into a most dangerous war, for 
which we are not in the least prepared, for it is quite on the cards 
that Russia may think it essential to dictate a peace this time 
from Constantinople, rather than from Adrianople, and this 
without any intention at all of retaining Constantinople 
as her own,—a policy for which, as we believe, she is 
not prepared, indeed one which she has every reason, at 
present at least, to avoid. It is the extreme vagueness and 
expansibility of this “ moderately British” policy, the unde- 
fined meaning which attaches to it, the ease with which it may 
be interpreted to mean either a most sensational and danger- 
ous policy, or no policy worth the name, that makes it 
so essential that our leaders who are free from any 
official obligations should discuss plainly the points which 
it may or may not cover, and get much nearer to 
the essence of the matter than either Lord Derby or 











Mr. Cross has, publicly at least, ever got hitherto, A 
“ moderately British” policy may mean war for the closing of 
tbe Dardanelles, or war for the prohibition of any Russian 
advance beyond Adrianople, and we maintain that in 
either case it would mean a war of a most dangerous, 
costly, and exhausting kind, for an object not need- 
ful, and very far indeed from being imperative on us 
or even in itself salutary. We quite admit, and 
have always admitted, that to secure our route to 
India by the Suez Canal is not only incumbent on us, 
but essential to us, and we should not call it a “ moderately 











British” policy to take any step necessary for that purpose, 
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but a thoroughly British policy, and yet one by which none of 
the European Powers need be alarmed, and which would 
produce in Egypt a change relatively far more beneficial 
than our Indian Empire has itself produced in India. But as 
for any of the other points included in what is called a 
moderately British policy, we have no faith in them at all, 
and strongly believe that to risk war in support of them 
would be to risk a portentous wrong to Europe, and a great 
national sin, 





THE CHURCH OF ROME IN SCOTLAND. 


MYSTERIOUS announcement has been made during the 

week to the effect that a Roman Catholic Hierarchy is, 
after all, not to be at once established in Scotland. It is said 
that certain difficulties have been encountered in carrying out 
the project, and that Cardinal Manning, who is now in Rome, 
has been authorised by the Pope to treat with the English 
Government, and to make such compromise as may be ex- 
pedient. We doubt the latter half of the report. It, in 
fact, carries its own refutation with it. It is not the first 
fiction which has been launched respecting the creation of a 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy in Scotland. We were lately assured 
that the Pope had sent to the Queen an autograph letter 
thanking her for “the permission” which she had given to 
the proposal to create territorial bishoprics. This preposter- 
ous statement by-and-by shrank into the news that the Pope 
had thanked the Queen for the tolerance shown to Catholics 
living under British rule, and had mentioned his inten- 
tion to re-establish the Catholic hierarchy; and it is 
quite possible that the rumour about the pause in 
the measures taken for the re-establishment of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy is only correct in so far as that purely 
personal difficulties, with which the Khedive has as much to 
do as our Government, have arisen. It is alleged that a party 
represented by Cardinal Manning are desirous of placing in 
the Scotch Archiepiscopal See Monsignor Capel, or some other 
eminent ecclesiastic who is not a Scotchman; that the present 
Bishops object to this; and hence the fact that the completion 
of the scheme was not announced at the Consistory held the 
other day. Whatever be the cause of the hitch, there is no 
reason, so far as Scoiland is concerned, why the Romish 
hierarchy should not be re-established. No one, except Dr. 
Begg and Dr. Wylie, cares a straw about the prospect of 
gentlemen with outlandish titles, such as Abila, Abnazarba, 
or Nicopolis, changing them for homely designations. To be 
sure, in 1851 the people of Scotland, like their neighbours, 
gave way to a fit of folly. Public men and eminent divines 
raved away about the dreadful consequences of substituting 
bishops with real sees for Vicars Apostotic, and the few courage- 
ous editors who dared to stem the tide and speak sensibly were 
warned that they must join in the rant about “ No Popery,” or 
lose their readers. On both sides of the Tweed, however, people 
have become ashamed of the hubbub and scare of 1851. The 
ordinary Scotch Presbyterian will hardly believe that there ever 
was a time when the Edinburgh Divinity students flocked to the 
Waterloo Rooms, to hoot down the Roman Catholic citizens who 
had met to protest against the calumnies which were heaped 
upon them. Some timid people have talked mysteriously 
about the effects of introducing the Canon Law into Scotland, 
in a way which leaves it problematic whether they believe it 
will enhance the taxes or the price of the quartern-loaf. Dr. 
Begg, we believe, affects to see in the proposed revival of the: 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in Scotland a new danger to the 
country ; but this veteran is the only person apparently much 
frightened, and even he seems to sound a note of alarm rather 
in deference to a habit on the part of warlike ecclesiastics of 
the North to use strong language on very slight provocation, 
than from any very genuine or deep terror. 

We only hope that the new Bishops will not differ too much 
from the Vicars-Apostolic and their coadjutors of the present 
and other days. There is no reason why they should. A 
Vicar-Apostolic is as much, and in fact more under the in- 
fluence of Rome than the diocesan bishops are. The new 
diocesan bishops will be, for the most part, the present Bishops 
with new titles. There is indeed a fear that an early effect of 
the system may be to introduce a class of bishops of a more 
Ultramontane cast than has hitherto been common in Scot- 
land. It is to be anticipated that the change will ultimately 
be for the benefit of freedom of life among Scotch Catholics ; 
but the immediate application of the new system may be the 
reverse. We sincerely hope that the new diocesan bishops, 
all whoever they may be, will not labour to file away and efface 








those peculiarities which distinguished, and still do ina slight de- 
gree distinguish, the Scotch Roman Catholics from their Englith 
and Irish brethren. This is a portion of Scotch life which has 
never been fully or fairly described. No novelist has, so far’ 
as we know, ever drawn his materials largely from the rich 
materials which the history, habits, and life of the Seotch Catholic 
might yield. Scott knew little of the northern glens inwhich 
Catholicism hid and led a precarious existence after the Reforma- 
tion. He has therefore told us little of its work-a-day existence. 
It is only lately that Scotch Catholicism has emerged from its 
obscurity, and revealed its real nature and proportions to Pro- 
testants. For more than a century and a half it owed its ex- 
istence to its apparent insignificance. The position of a Oatho- 
lic in the middle of last century in Scotland was in theory 
worse even than it was in Ireland. He existed on sufferance. 
By an old law, which was always dangled before the eyes of 
Roman Catholics whenever they were restless, they were bound 
to leave the Kingdom unless they subscribed the Confession of 
Faith. Presbyteries might summon before them suspected 
Papists, and Protestant relatives might take into their own 
hands the education of children bred up in the Roman Catholic 
faith. But in point of fact, the Scotch Catholic was not the 
caput lupinum which the law considered him to be. He pur- 
chased immunity by obscurity; he was not persecuted, 
just because he was heartily despised. Occasionally, a 
“habit and repute” priest was put in prison, or the true 
owner of an estate was harassed by a Protestant claimant. 
But these were exceptions; and if the Catholics in the last 
century kept in the background, they were not the victims of 
the harsh law, and suffered only rough social persecution. The 
Roman Catholics of Edinburgh, for example, worshipped in re- 
tirement in Blackfriars’ Wynd, at no great distance from the 
place where the General Assembly sat, and they had to fear 
nothing except a sudden visitation from a surly Edinburgh 
mob. 

It has been the lot of the Roman Catholics in Scotland 
to have the services of one or two able and high-minded 
bishops,—bishops who, by the way, have not got half enough 
of honour for their Church. By far the most eminent of 
them was John Hay, Bishop of Daulia, to whom Roman 
Catholicism in North Briton owes more than it does to all 
the rest of its prelates put together. His devotional works, 
“ The Sincere Christian” and “The Devout Christian ”—de- 
votional catechisms, if we may use the phrase—have been 
household books in Catholic families for nearly a century, and 
as new editions of them are produced, it is not unlikely that 
the name of “good Bishop Hay” will be remembered for 
many years to come. A metaphysician, an ardent admirer of 
Reid, the author of an elaborate reply to Hume’s “ Essay on 
Miracles,” an able administrator, a man of scientific attain- 
ments, and possessed of a wide knowledge of men and things, 
he was the first Roman Catholic prelate in Scotland who led 
Protestants to think of his Church as no insignificant body. 
During the seven-and-thirty years of his episcopal life he saw 
a scattered, obscure sect grow into a powerful community. 
His attainments commanded the respect of men who had the 
profoundest contempt for “the trafficking Jesuits” who 
stealthily ministered to their flocks in Lochaber or Badenoeh. 
His charity and geniality secured the reluctant esteem of acrid 
Presbyterians, who were apt to fancy that a bishop was 
little better than a Papistical limb of Satan. 

Bishop Hay was the representative of a very rave type of 
Bishop,—a type perhaps impossible in these days; and we 
fear that the old type of parish priest common a quarter of a 
century ago is vanishing also. The training of the young 
aspirants to the priesthood in these days was peculiar. Ata 
very early age—in fact, when almost children—they were placed 
in the preparatory college of Scalan, or St. Mary’s, at Blairs, 
They there went through a course of study, chiefly literary 
and theological. They acquired a fair knowledge of Latin, 
and of a vague something called rhetoric. When they had 
completed the curriculum, they were sent to the Scotch 
College at Rome, to Douai, Rheims, or Valladolid. They 
returned, after an absence of many years, to be pastors, 
perhaps, in their own native valleys. Some of them sank 
into red-faced, jolly peasants, too fond of toddy and loud, 
boisterous jokes. But others became the trusty secu- 
lar as well as spiritual advisers of their flocks. They 
returned to an Inverness village or clachan with manners 
refined by contact with good society abroad, and their de- 
meanour sometimes very favourably contrasted with that of 
the parish minister, who had stepped at a few strides from 
the plough-tail to the pulpit. Their long residence abroad 
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familiarised them with modern languages ; and it was not un-| grow worse, because it is not worth while to try to make them 
common to find in a remote glen in Invernesshire or Banff-| better. Mr. Cowen’s speech will be a useful tonic for men in 
shire a priest “ passing rich on fifty pounds” a year who could | this condition. It can do no one any harm to be told that 
talk fluently French, Italian, and Spanish. They might be | “the cloud now passing over us, though unusually dense, is 
learned or ignorant, boorish or refined, bigots or latitudinarians, | destined to be succeeded by a season as bright and prosperous 
but one virtue was important in their station,—they must be | as any that have preceded it.” It will not clear off if men 
hospitable, boundlessly hospitable. How it was all managed | sit down and fold their hands, and nothing is so likely to make 
we know not—how the miserable pittance allowed the | them sit down and fold their hands as the belief that, do 
priest enabled his housekeeper to keep open table | what they will, the prosperity of England is gone. 
was a mystery; but it was done, and after mass might Mr. Cowen’s first position is, that as there can be no such 
be seen streaming into the priest’s house a crowd thing as a commercial depression which is at once universal 
of worshippers,—farmers who had driven fourteen miles to| and permanent, the present crisis will not be per- 
chapel in the morning, maid-servants who had walked almost | manent, because it can be shown to be universal. “ Eng- 
as many without shoes, and every one, in short, who desired | land is not exceptional; she is not suffering alone or 
victuals or gossip. How the table was spread with bread, eggs, | chiefly. On the contrary, the change came to her nearly last, 
and coffee nobody perhaps knew ; but all took it for granted that | and has been less disastrous to her than to some other 
it was but a part of a pastor’s duty to feed those who had | nations.” If English trade had suffered while the trade of 
come many miles to his ministrations. The talk at these | other countries had gone on expanding, or even maintaining 
gatherings was not uninteresting or common-place. The priest | its old level, there might, Mr. Cowen admits, have been cause 
stopped discussing some points of topographical detail respecting | for fear. But in Austria, in Germany, in the United States, 
Madrid or Rome with the Catholic landowner of the district, |in South America, the phenomena are precisely the same. 
to question some farmer about his crops or his sons. He kept | Our neighbours are as badly off as we are. Thus, whenever 
up the conversation, and drew all into it, as only one could | prosperity returns to one country, there is no reason why it 
do who had mingled much with all classes, who had travelled | should, not return to all. Mr. Cowen next declares that he 
and seen much, and who had learned tact and the social | can lay his finger on the precise cause of the malady. It 
amenities in commerce with people of many countries. comes from the waste of capital in unprofitable enter- 
The Scotch priests of the old school were repaid by the/| prises. In 1825 the panic was due to the extensive 
fidelity of their flocks, who looked to them for help and advice | gambling in the shares of the South-American mines, 
in regard to all matters, temporal and eternal, and who, indeed,| Shares in mining Companies for which £70 had been 
often ascribed to them almost magical powers. We doubt much | paid ran up to £500 and even to £1,500. Those who bought 
whether the new race of priests is altogether equal to the old | them at these latter prices might as well have thrown their 
which we describe. We fear that it is rarer than it was to| money into the sea, and when the shares themselves turned 
find in remote glens a highly-educated gentleman in the closest | out to be worthless, there was nothing before their possessors 
relationship with his flock, at home in all circles, and inculcating | but beggary and the Bankruptcy Court. Making haste to get 
charity and friendliness to all, Protestant as well as Catholic. | rich brought its inevitable result,—at least the result which 
It is questionable whether the ranks of the priesthood are fed, | happens in so large a proportion of cases, that for the majority 
as they once were in Scotland, by families belonging to the | of mankind it becomes inevitable. The panic of 1846 was the 
upper middle-class, with whom it had been a tradition for | same story over again. In September, 1845, there were 457 
centuries to devote some of their sons to the Church. Wej/new railways projected, for the completion of which a 
rather fear that the Scotch Roman Catholic priesthood is not | capital of £200,000,000 would have been required. In so far 
much distinguishable from the Irish or the English. as this capital was actually invested, it was sunk in enterprises 
many of which could never pay any dividend, while none 
could pay the enormous dividends demanded by share- 
MR. COWEN ON THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE. hain oe had bought their shares at paver prices. 
\f 8. COWEN has turned the annual dinner of a Com-| Capital invested without interest means distress and panic, 
4 mercial Travellers’ Association to useful account, by | and as one projected railway after another was abandoned, 
stating his theory of the causes of the present distress. It| the proprietors found that besides bringing them no interest, 
has been observed in the recent Indian famine that the | the capital itself had disappeared. What they had thought 
ability of a people to bear up against scarcity depends almost | to be a most profitable concern proved to be merely an old 
as much upon the hope they have that the worst will soon be | stocking, and what was worse, an old stocking with a hole 
over, as upon the pittance which the Government gives them | through which the money hoarded in it disappeared. In 
to keep them alive while the worst is still present. In some-| 1857, the unexpected conclusion of peace caught those who 
thing the same way, any man who can show reasonable ground | had counted on the continuance of war prices, and whole 

















’ for thinking that the depression under which trade is now | trades found themselves burdened with stocks for which there 


suffering will pass away in due course, does something to help was no longer any demand, or no demand except at peace 
men to bear it, If the sufferings of to-day are to be traced | prices. In 1865 there were 287 limited-liability Companies 
to the same cause as the sufferings of yesterday, the pro-| formed, with a nominal capital of £100,000,000, and only 
spect is at all events better than if they were attributable | £12,000,000 of it paid up. It turned out that the world did 
to some new calamity, the extent and duration of | not want to buy more goods from Joint-stock Companies than 
which it was impossible to forecast. It may be, of | it had previously been reac- to buy from private traders, and 
course, that this identity is only imaginary. Every | therefore this rush of enterprise showed only anxiety on the 
crisis must have some features peculiar to itself, and the | part of men who were not in business to appropriate the supposed 
important thing is to ascertain the comparative importance | profits of those who were. Before a year had passed it became 
of these new and special features, by the side of the features | clear that an increased desire to supply goods is not the same 
with which we have been familiar in former years. In this | thing as an increased demand for them, and as the liabilities 
respect Mr, Cowen takes the hopeful side. He holds that ‘of the Companies were constructed with reference to their 
the causes now in operation are the causes that have been in | nominal, not to their real capital, 1866 saw the worst crisis of 
operation in every similar period since 1824, and he infers that | recent times. In Mr. Cowen’s opinion, the crisis under which 
the storm will pass away as the others have passed away, because | trade is supposed to be suffering just now is simply a repetition 
it has come as the others have come. ‘There can be no harm ; in cause and effect of the Railway crisis of 1846. “ English 
in taking this view, whether it is realised or not, because capitalists, under cover of State loans, have been over-specu- 
the result of taking the opposite view would only be to para- | lating in railways abroad, just as they over-speculated in 
lyse the exertions which are the more necessary in proportion | railways at home thirty years ago, and with a similar 
as the crisis is serious. Nothing can be gained by preaching result.” Nearly £500,000,000 have been lent to foreign 
despair. If the distress were less generally felt, it might be | Governments and foreign Companies during the last few 
well to heighten the tints in the picture, in order years, and the greater part of this money has gone to 
to bring the necessity of prudence and economy home to, making railway and other public works. These railways 
those who have to practise them. But when every man in | have not paid the dividends expected of them, and in many 
trade is feeling the same pressure, there is no fear that the | cases the lines themselves have never been opened, so that 
seriousness of the position will not be appreciated. The danger | the money spent in beginning them has been wholly wasted. 
rather is that it will be appreciated too well, and that those , The sudden cessation of enterprise abroad has not only involved 
upon whose zeal, industry, and economy the hope of improve- | many English capitalists in heavy losses, it has also brought 
ment rests will become discouraged, and so allow things to| temporary ruin upon other capitalists, who were merely sup- 
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plying them with goods. In 1872, 975,000 tons of iron and 
steel were exported to the United States. In 1876, the export 
was only 100,000 tons. That is a very serious change to pass 
over an important industry in so short a space of time. It 
came so suddenly, that there was no time to make preparation 
against the storm, and the losses of the men who had been 
accustomed to turn a profit on 975,000 tons of iron instead of 
on only 100,000 tons, have to be added to the losses of the 
men whose money has gone to pay for all that weight of metal, 
now lying useless in unfinished railroads all over the world. 
This is Mr. Cowen’s reason for looking hopefully upon the 
commercial future. A crisis which is produced by over- 
trading passes away after a time. New capital comes into 
existence, and for a time, at all events, it is employed with 
more prudence and judgment. This has been the case with 
all the former depressions traceable to this cause, and if the 
present depression can fairly be attributed to over-trading, 
there is no reason to doubt that it will disappear in the same 
way. Of course Mr. Cowen’s prediction will count for nothing, 
if it can be shown that the present depression has a different 
origin from those that have gone before it. But there is no 
need to wander afield in search of a new cause, when the old 
cause is there to explain all the phenomena. That England 
has been over-trading again, cannot be denied; that she has 
suffered, cannot be denied. Why should we suppose that the 
connection between the two facts is suspended, or assume that 
the suffering which in former years came from over-trading 
now comes from some more occult cause ? 





THE DECAY OF THE MONARCHICAL PRINCIPLE. 
OTHING is more remarkable in the history of the past 
year than the evidence it affords of the decay of the 
Monarchical principle in Europe. That the principle of Legiti- 
macy, of a divine right to govern inherent in the person of a 
legal King, has died away in the West from the minds of all 
but a limited class, has long been reckoned among the facts of 
politics. Statesmen speak of Legitimists as some Scotchmen 
speak of Jacobites,—with a kindly regret that an old party, 
with some fine qualities and much poetry about it, should have 
passed away. No great people west of the Vistula now holds the 
doctrines which under James II. were once preached in England, 
which were professed as a religion by the courtiers of Louis 
XIV., and which were once supposed by Protestants, quite 
erroneously, to be part of the creed of all Catholic populations. 
There was nothing in the idea of Legitimacy, as we have 
often observed before, repulsive to the human mind, 
or in any way inherently absurd. Millions believe that 
the distribution of the “ means of grace ” has been confided by 
Providence to a limited caste, renewed by incessant co-optation, 
and there is no impossibility in a similar delegation of 
the right to rule. If God built the throne of a Founder, 
He might also endow the Founder’s children with a preferen- 
tial claim to govern; and if He suffers calamities to occur 
bringing misery upon nations, He may also, for some unseen 
end, suffer bad Kings to rule them. Nevertheless, as the 
multitude grew in knowledge and self-consciousness the faith 
in Divine Right died away, until it would be hard to find a 
million of men in Europe outside Russia who would make any 
sacrifice even of money to preserve it in its purity. A few 
nobles, a few scores of thousands of Bretons, Basques, Branden- 
burghers, and Bavarians, and we have the entire congregation 
of that ancient cult. The faith, however, in another and less 
reasonable idea,—the moral claim of hereditary monarchy 
above all other systems of government, was still supposed to 
be intact. The Royal Caste, it was imagined, held it strongly. 
Most prominent statesmen were, for one reason or another, 
believed to be devoted to it. The masses had been accus- 
tomed to it for ages, were, in fact, in all countries outside 
Switzerland, less than ten years ago, universally acquiescent in 
it. It was believed to enjoy the favour of all established 
Churches, to be held essential by all armies, to be the most 
jealously-guarded dogma of all Conservative parties. When a 
rebellion occurred anywhere, society divided itself into Mon- 
archists and Republicans, and the Monarchists were usually, in 
all but numbers, decidedly the stronger. If the State were 
small, “ Europe” usually settled that it must have a King, 
and diplomatists only quarrelled as to who the King and the 
King’s wife should be. The establishment of a Republic or 
the elevation of a mere statesman to the Kingship was never 
seriously discussed. The outbreaks of the Communists in 
Paris and Carthagena were assumed to have settled the ques- 
tion, and the establishment of a Republic anywhere would 


have been regarded as a menace to order throughout the 
European world. 

Nevertheless, the year has been marked by a bitter struggle, 
conducted in public in the most visible and interesting of all 
countries, between Monarchy and Republicanism, and the entire 
West, from its Kings downwards through all classes of society, 
has been upon the whole hostile to the Monarchical solution. In 
Germany, the last home of the old loyalty, where Princes are 
still powers, and society is cloven in twain by the line of birth, 
and the Army maintains the monarchical idea as a sacred prin- 
ciple, none but Ultramontane voices were raised for the authors 
of the 16th of May. In France itself, where all rural persons 
were supposed to be Monarchists, a grand majority of the pea- 
santry pronounced forthe Republic. In England, where society 
is still not only Conservative, but semi-feudal in organisation 
and ideas, not an audible voice was raised for the Reactionaries, 
and the regular organs of Conservatism condemned them un- 
reservedly, In Austria, the Court and aristocracy rejected 
the monarchy unless entrusted to the Legitimate Prince, while 
the people did not give even sympathy to the cause. In Italy, 
king, statesmen, and multitude were alike profoundly hostile 
to the Monarchists, and even in Russia the Monarchical side 
met with no effective sympathy. The unanimity of the Con- 
tinent was amazing, and in spite of many deductions to be made, 
indicates a profound change in public feeling. It may be alleged, 
and alleged truly, that each country had a reason for distrust- 
ing a French monarchy, apart from its sympathy with especial 
institutions. Germany expected war, Italy feared the loss of 
Rome, England hated the Ultramontanes, Austria dreaded 
change while the East was in commotion, France was irritated 
by disturbance, and even Russia had no wish for the task of 
recementing her alliances, All these motives were in opera- 
tion, but twenty years ago none of them would have so coms 
pletely governed the Royal Caste, or have so overriden aris- 
tocratic feeling, or have so dominated and extinguished party 
divisions. It may be argued that Conservatism, finding the 
Republic in existence, held on Oonservative principles 
that it ought to continue to exist; and that is no doubt 
the fact, but then what a change of sentiment is re- 
vealed in that proposition! Religions do not become false to 
their devotees because they are momentarily suppressed. The 
Republic in France is scarce seven years old, it has been 
threatened throughout its duration, and it is even now believed 
by thoughtful observers to be not beyond attack. If a ricketty 
existence of seven years can consecrate a Republic in Conser- 
vative minds, the horror of Republicanism cannot be very 
deep, and the reverence for kingship must be very slight, and 
have been changed from a faith into a reasoning opinion, held 
as other political opinions are held, mainly from a conviction 
of its expediency. And it is extremely difficult to doubt 
that this is the case, that the old faith has died away, and has 
been replaced by a theory that the form of government matters 
little, provided that social order and the security of property 
are reasonably well secured, and the political ostracism of any 
class entirely forbidden. That is the idea which is dominating 
Conservatives, although, of course, great sections of them are 
unaware that they have advanced so far beyond their ancient 
landmarks, and the change may yet prove one of the greatest 
which ever occurred in general political thought. Without 
exaggerating its importance, and without forgetting for a 
moment the share which local and temporary influences have 
had in the alteration, this much at least may be stated with 
great confidence,—the solidarité of the Monarchists of Europe 
can no longer be relied on, while the solidariteé of the 
Republicans can. 

We do not know that this change will in any immediate 
way menace the stability of the remaining thrones of Europe. 
We rather think that it will not. A certain indifference to 
forms of government is, on the whole, rather favourable to 
the form which exists, which is endurable, and which, by the 
necessity of the case, ceases to persecute. Republicanism be- 
comes much less hot when Republicans are treated as reason- 
able beings, rather too viewy, but not very dangerous to the 
good-order or durability of society. The mere feeling that a 
monarchy, if too troublesome, might be made to pass away, 
takes away much of that bitterness arising from a sense of 
outraged human dignity which everywhere on the Continent, 
and among particular classes in England, is a main factor of 
Republican opinion. A good deal of Republican senti- 
ment exhales under free discussion, while the growth of 
material interests tends more and more to check the 
desire for change. A disposition to watch, too, a great 








experiment in action springs up unconsciously, and there 
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are evils in Republics which, when watched, tend to 
disenchant minds with great influence on the multitude. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, the drawback of Republi- 
canism will be a certain sordidness, a want of elevation, an 
absence of self-sacrifice, and institutions in which those defects 
are patent do not greatly attract. The arming of the ignorant, 
too, which is the special feature of the modern system of war, 
may for a time prove greatly in favour of all visible, 
long-continued, and customary figures. But that the 
change, though it may not overthrow the monarchies, will 
profoundly modify them, we cannot doubt. The heavier 
atmosphere in which they will move will restrain the Kings. 
Already they see the necessity of being popular. Already 
they listen carefully for the opinion of the numerical 
majority. Already they tend to accept, not, indeed, Con- 
stitutionalism in the English sense, which demands a 
self-effacement too severe for men so varied, but towards 
Constitutional modes of action, the discovery of Ministers 
acceptable to both King and country, the management rather 
than the defiance of Parliaments, the relinquishment in a 
final sort of way of the control of the national purse. 
There is not only no Royal financier left in the world, but we 
look round in vain for a man of the caste who assumes to be 
one. A genuine conviction that their peoples must manage 
that matter and do manage it better than they can—that 
the popular instrument is stronger for the extraction of taxes 
than the Royal instrument—has mastered the minds of the 
caste, and is producing great effects. With this disposition is 
coming a new fearlessness. Everywhere political riot is stopped 
with less severity than it was. Everywhere opposition is 
treated more as erroneous than as wicked action. The Kings, 
in fact, are becoming more statesmanlike, more cautious, more 
like Presidents whose reserved rights it is convenient to keep 
well out of sight. The total effect of all this is to reduce 
individualism, to make Kings pivots of Councils rather than 
monarchs of the old type, and therefore to make monarchies 
more restful, more considerate, and less wilful in their modes 
of action, a process heightened greatly by another change. 
Yo unrestrained small monarch can be said to survive. 
The four little independent Kings of Sweden, Holland, 
Belgium, and Greece are all fettered by their subjects, and 
the big monarchs are heavily weighted both by the change 
in feeling of which we have spoken, and which they must 
perceive, and by the endless consequences which follow their 
every action. A modern king can hardly be a man of levity, and 
in his new considerateness, his perception that he is not inevit- 
able, his conviction that he must take trouble and not merely 
be, is a great addition to popular security. The King is still 
in many countries a great factor in affairs, but he no longer 
feels himself the head of a party; he no longer believes in 
divine right, and he no longer thinks that Republicanism is 
as the sin of witchcraft, to be stamped out. That is a great 
change, for the monarchies, as well as for the people who live 
under them. 





THE POSSIBLE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE Transvaal was not annexed a moment too soon. The 
defeats suffered by the Boers from Secoceeni have 
obviously inflamed the imagination of all the natives of South 
Africa, and the Cape and Natal are menaced by entire tribes 
who have procured good arms, who are restless with ambition 
and discontent, and who may think because some Boers and 
half-breeds ran away that their hour has arrived. The Secre- 
tary for the Colonies admits that the situation is most grave, 
and we do not feel certain that it is not even graver than he 
believes. It is not the movement of the Galekas, Gaikas, 
Pondos, and other tribes between the Cape and Natal, which 
alarm us so much as the temper shown by the great 
Zulu Chief who rules the people north of the latter colony. 
The people of the Cape, assisted as they will be by 
the despatch of her Majesty’s 90th Regiment, by the 
heavy pay offered to volunteers—6s. a day—and by the 
energy of Sir Bartle Frere, will be able, we do not doubt, 
to give a good account of any force which may threaten them 
in Kaffraria. But the Zulu King, as Lord Carnarvon, in his 
frank and courageous speech of Wednesday, told the deputa- 
tion of Colonists, has 40,000 warriors at his command, has 
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mere excuse for an incursion into Natal or the Transvaal. Our 
territories there lie at his mercy, and even should Sir T. Shep- 
stone contrive to overawe him for the moment, that is not a 
state of affairs which can be permanently endured. It is in- 
dispensable, if we are to hold these two fine provinces, that 
settlement should not be checked by fear of barbarian invasion ; 
and how security is to be obtained without troops and fortified 
posts, and above all, light artillery, we altogether fail to see. 
A single illustration will give our readers a clear idea of the 
endless difficulty of the task. The Zulus are at least as brave 
and as well armed as the American Indians; they are, for 
fighting purposes, twice as numerous, and with their allies, or 
possible allies in Kaffraria, they occupy at least as defensible 
a country. Yet the Government of Washington is compelled 
to employ 15,000 regulars in keeping the Indian frontier 
quiet, while if South Africa can easily dispose of 2,500 men, 
Regulars and Volunteers, it is as much as it can do. It 
seems to us almost indispensable to send another regiment at 
once to Natal, and even when that is done, decided steps 
ought to be taken to organise a permanent measure of military 
defence. 

The experience of India and America shows that there are 
but two measures which in circumstances of this kind ever 
permanently succeed. One of these is to disarm the dangerous 
tribes, and this, in the existing circumstances of the Cape 
seems nearly impossible. We might by great exertions disarm 
the Kaffirs, but that is only half the work to be performed. 
The Zulus are independent, they will sacrifice anything for 
arms, and the port nearest to them does not belony to us, but 
to the Portuguese. The temptation to foreign traders to sell 
arms is almost irrestible, and there is no time to bring pressure 
to bear at Lisbon, even if a Treaty,—which we greatly doubt,— 
would secure the object. The other expedient is to strengthen 
the one force which natives, however brave, cannot face, which 
they cannot procure, and which, if they could procure it, 
they could not effectively use. Artillery is the true weapon 
of civilisation. A light battery is worth a regiment, 
and does not cost a quarter as much, or use up a tenth of the 
men. We cannot see why in such an emergency two or three 
batteries of the lightest kind, such as are employed on the 
Indian frontier, should not be despatched at once from Kurra- 
chee to Natal, to serve as a model for the force which ulti- 
mately the South African Dominion must consent to keep 
there. Two steamers would convey them there in six weeks, 
and they would be absolutely invaluable. If the Cape will 
not bear the expense, then we must; and we do not know 
how the Empire could do its share of military defence 
better than in providing the scientific aid which cannot 
be improvised, and cannot be readily manufactured by a 
colony. With all that Lord Carnarvon says of Sir Bartle 
Frere we heartily agree. He is not a good financier, and he 
has the Indian confidence in the ability of his pen to supple- 
ment every deficiency; but he is resolute to obstinacy, he is 
thoroughly accustomed to frontier troubles, and he has ths 
true Indian energy, which knows nothing about distances, 
difficulties, or compromises. But no man, however qualified, can 
charge an army alone, and we do not see in any direction 
the force which is to enable him to smash two or three up- 
risings at once, which is the immediate apprehension. The 
country need not be afraid either of great or of protracted ex- 
pense. The minerals in the Transvaal will soon bring a popu- . 
lation before which all apprehension from natives will disappear, 
but for the moment there is, we greatly fear, a necessity for 
just so much speedy, energetic, armed precaution as will stop 
a war. That Lord Carnarvon is thoroughly awake his speech 
conclusively shows, but we dread the excessive optimism of a 
British Government in dealing with dark races. If Cetewayo 
is going to stockade himself, on our territory or his own, all is 
well, for we have time to act; “ut if he is going to move, there 
should be light artillery and plenty of it at hand. And we 
object to leave the decision of that doubt to Cetewayo himself. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND WOMEN’S 


DEGREES. 
O* 


Tuesday week, the 15th January, the Graduates of the 
University of London will have the opportunity of ac- 
cepting a new supplemental charter, opening all the degrees 





reduced them to some rough discipline, and is well supplied | of their University,—in Arts, Science, Medicine, and Laws, 
with rifles and other firearms, and it is not certain that he is not —to the competition of women, on precisely the same 
moved by adangerous ambition of conquest. He claims just now | terms as those on which they are offered to men. As the 
only a border territory, but itis doubtful if we can assign him Graduates of the University, assembled in Convocation, have 
that, and still more doubtful if he is not making this claim a/| repeatedly expressed their desire that this should be done, we 
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should feel perfectly confident of the result, but for one or 
two complicating side-issues with which this question has un- 
fortunately been entangled. In spite of these complications, we 
trust and hope that the main question will be discussed and de- 
cided on its merits, and, therefore, decided in the same way in 
which, when no immediate practical result was apprehended, it 
has been repeatedly decided before. If women are to be admitted 
to the same intellectual careers as men at all,—and though we 
have often argued the wisdom and duty of so admitting them 





before, this is not the question now before the University of 
London, other and less scrupulous academical bodies having 
already taken the step of admitting women to competition for 
their medical diplomas,—nothing can exceed in importance 





the duty of placing honestly before them the standards which 
they ought to attain, and which, if they are to approach men 
in the prosecution of these careers, they must attain. Now the 
University of London can really do more than any other Uni- 
versity in the United Kingdom to bring this home to them. 
Its intellectual standards are all admitted to be high, and 
yet all its diplomas will be open to women who have attained 
the requisite knowledge, no matter how they have attained it. 
It is not required of them that they should have gone 
through the classes of any given University or College; they 
may have attained their training through private instruction, or 
as they will. If they have but attained it, and got a real grasp of 
the subjects in which they are to be examined, the University of 
London will grant its degrees without asking after the local 
origin of their knowledge. Thus it happens that no Univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom is so likely to affect the intellectual 
standards which women will set before themselves in entering 
on any learned career, as the University of London ; and if the 
Graduates accept on Tuesday week the new Charter which will 
enable the University to open all its degrees to women, they 
will at least make it sure that women shall not start in the 
new race for which they are entering under any delusion as to 
the easiness of the task before them, or under any secret hope 
that they, as women, will be let off easier than their male 
competitors. It is well known that the University of London 
does not intend to abate one jot of its intellectual conditions 
in deference to considerations of sex. Other institutions, we 
understand, have adopted such a course, and a great mistake 
we think it. But there are few degrees,—and none likely to 
be soon attainable by candidates of the female sex,—so well 
worth having for the intellectual training they attest, as those 
of the University of London. Open them to women, and the 
world will at once know whether women who are entering on 
the new careers intend or do not intend to equip themselves with 
the same sort of thorough preparation as men. Refuse them to 
women, and no man will then have the right to say, when 
women seem to be contenting themselves with diplomas more 
easily acquired, that they are shirking efforts from which men 
do not shrink. No one can blame them for not qualifying 
themselves by the best proof of their capacity, when all the 


graduates in medicine would be excluded by the Russell-Gurney 
Act from taking their seat in Convocation. The Act was in- 
tended so to exclude them ; but owing to a blunder in drafting, 
it is extremely doubtful whether it did so exclude them, and 
whether women admitted to medical degrees under the Act 
would not have gained an absolute legal right to join the other 
graduates in Convocation, with or without their consent. 
We have no doubt, indeed, that the legal opinion given to this 
effect by two very eminent men, in opposition to that 
of the Law Officers of the Crown, was one of the chief 
reasons which induced the Senate to prefer a new Charter,— 
to the validity of which the assent of Convocation is essential, 
—to the procedure under the Russell-Gurney Act. But there 
was another objection to the procedure under that Act. Many 
medical and other graduates,—not averse to the granting of 
all degrees to women,—held it derogatory to the Medical 
faculty that the new policy should be initiated with medical 
degrees alone,—that they should be made, as it was politely 
suggested, the corpus vile for the tryimg of this doubtful 
experiment. Well, that was a second reason for proceeding in 
the more regular manner by a new Charter, rather than under 
the Russell-Gurney Act ; and that reason also was recognised by 
the Senate. And hence it was that they did not proceed 
with their intended action under the Russell-Gurney Act, 
but proposed to Convocation a new Charter, which Convoca- 
tion may either accept or decline. So far, the Senate has in 
every way deferred to the wish of Convocation. But then it is 
said that though they have apparently desisted from their 
intention of using the powers conferred by the Russell-Gurney 
Act, they have not bound themselves, in case the new Charter 
should be rejected, to refrain from recurring to that mode of 
procedure. And this is true. But neither have they 
threatened to recur to that mode of procedure. They 
have simply not considered a point which it is not as 
yet their duty to consider. They admit that any mode of 
action which carries the popular body with them is for the 
best. They believed themselves to be carrying-out the wishes 
of that popular body when first they thought of using the 
Russell-Gurney Act; and they have never evinced, and pro- 
bably never will evince, the slightest disrespect for the feelings 
of that body. But why should they debate a question on 
which they are probably divided, while a method of 
action remains open on which they are not so divided? 
Why anticipate emergencies which may never occur? It is 
simply untrue that the Senate have threatened to act in a way 
which makes them independent of Convocation, or put forward 
their power so to act as an inducement to Convocation to 
concur in the Charter now to be presented. That they have not 
declared their intention never to avail themselves of the Russell- 
Gurney Act, even though the blunder in it should be amended, 
arises naturally from the fact that it is unnecessary and inex- 
pedient to debate a qvestion which is not yet before them, 
and which it may never be necessary to debate at all. Surely 





best tests of their capacity are withheld from them. We be- 
lieve that it depends on the decision of the Graduates of the 
University of London, on the 15th January, whether or not 
women are to start in the new career with an adequate know- 
ledge of what they are, and what they ought to have made | 
themselves, or not. 
But there are, unfortunately, as we have already intimated, | 
one or two false issues, to which it is only too likely that the | 
attention of many of the Graduates of the University of Lon- | 
don will be diverted on Tuesday week from the really important 
question. We are happy to admit that what we said in these | 
columns in May last as to the unworthiness of any Trades- 
Union feeling against women, is as cordially accepted by the! 
Medical Graduates as by the Graduates in Arts, and that it was | 
to all appearance due to a mistaken inference of our own from | 
words hastily used and insufficiently explained by a distinguished | 
Graduate, that we ever supposed that any such feeling exists. | 
We do not, then, in the least anticipate the raising of any selfish 
cry on the part of any faculty against the new Charter. But 
what we do fear is the entanglement of the issue with small 
questions of privilege, and not small, but certainly irrelevant, | 
questions of constitutional right and constitutional policy. 
The case stands thus. On the passage of the Russell- 
Gurney Act, which empowered all Universities to admit women 
to their medical degrees, the Senate of the University of , 
‘London, believing that it was acting in complete harmony 
with the wish of Convocation, decided—without asking for 
any new Charter—-to avail itself of that Act to admit women 
to its medical degrees, The Senate were at that time advised 





by the Law Officers of the Orown, that any such female | 





it would be a jealous and undignified thing in Convocation to 
refuse a wise and salutary step, proposed in the most cordial 
spirit, in harmony with frequent decisions of their own, only 
on the ground that the Senate had not bound itself, before any 
necessity for considering the question arose, to eschew a mode of 


| action to which a majority of Convocation entertain constitutional 


objections. We will not believe that Convocation will allow 
considerations so trivial to affect its decision on a policy of the 
highest moment. So long as they have no fault to find with 
the spirit actually manifested towards them by the Executive 
body, they may surely leave the indeterminate and indeter- 
minable probabilities of the future altogether out of con- 
sideration. 

But there is another side-issue. There are those who desire, 
—in our opinion on good grounds—a certain change in the 
Constitution of the University,—an enlargement of the number 
of representatives of Convocation on the Senate,—and who think 


| this a good opportunity for making a bargain with the Senate 


that if they agree to do what the Senate wishes, the Senate 
shall agree to concede some part at least of what they wish. 
But surely to complicate the great issue now before the 


| University with this very important but exceedingly difficult 
‘question, would be a mistake at once both in principle and 


| policy. 


It would be a mistake in principle, because it would 
in all probability delay indefinitely the settlement of a ques- 


‘tion ripe for immediate solution, by mixing it up with a ques- 
‘tion not at all ripe for solution, and which needs long and 


very careful discussion before it can be satisfactorily settled ; 
and it is hardly fair or right that the women candidates, who 
have long had held out to them the immediate hope of obtaining 
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degrees in this University should have those hopes indefinitely 
postponed, while a tedious discussion goes on upon another 
very difficult question in no way allied to this. It would be 
a mistake in policy, because a great many who would other- 
wise give a hearty support to certain constitutional reforms, 
must appear, if the two issues are to be mixed up, hostile to 
these reforms. For, of course, in their desire to determine at once 
the question really ripe for solution, they must vote against 
those who desire to postpone its settlement till the other 
question, which has not as yet been discussed, shall be 
determined. We heartily hope, therefore, that the Convoca- 
tion of the University of London will have the good-sense to 
avoid both these entanglements, and to mark once more, and 
for the last time, with their emphatic approbation, the pro- 
posal of those in the University who desire to open to all 
really competent women the various intellectual careers to 
which a University degree affords the best, if not the only access. 








PROFESSOR BLACKIE ON BUDDHISM AND ATHEISM. 
N a little volume of much vigour, freshness, and not a little 
learning, ‘‘ The Natural History of Atheism,” just published 
by Professor Blackie,* the veteran Edinburgh teacher, who, un- 
like many other teachers, has never ceased to be a student, 
enumerates three disturbing causes which he deems the most im- 
portant of those which have led to the thoroughly unnatural 
phenomenon of a new and cultivated Atheism. These he 
considers to be the causes which foster an unnatural dis- 
position towards pride and self-confidence in men,—those 
which foster an unnatural disposition towards democratic 
revolt against superior virtue and capacity,—and finally, those 
which, by imposing on men an unreal dogmatism, drive 
them into the reaction of agnosticism or atheism. In much of 
what Professor Blackie says on all these heads we agree, though 
in much also we differ, but by far the most remarkable and in- 
structive part of his book—to our minds at least—is his chapter 
on Buddhism, in which he sketches with great care and ability 
the religious physiognomy of that strangely popular faith, and 
draws out its very curious analogies with the agnosticism of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill and the other professors of scientific doubt. If 
Professor Blackie had specially noted the still more remarkable 
resemblances and differences between Buddhism and Positi- 
vism, as the latter has been recently explained to us on 
what the writer calls its religious side by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, he would have added to the value of this valuable 
chapter. But even as it is, it throws a clearer light on the 
the genius of Buddhism than any essay which has as yet fallen in 
our way. And yet, strangely enough, though Professor Blackie gives 
his readers the means of seeing what it was in Buddhism which was 
so hostile to all theology, he misses, as it seems to us, the most 
striking part of his own lesson. The difficulty which, according to 
the tradition, hindered Sakya Muni from referring creation to 
God, is thus given by Professor Blackie :—‘‘ Bodhisatwa objects 
to creation by Isvara, because then there could be no succession 
of events, no causes of sorrow, no variety of Gods, but all men 
would regard Isvara as their Father—there could be no disputes 
about this very subject, whether Isvara exists or not—in short, if 
Isvara created all things, then all things must have been Good, 
and there could have been no possibility of evil.” And again, 
Buddha says :— 

***T seek a system in which questions about the elements shall have 
no place—in which there shall be no discussion about the senses or 
their objects—no talk of death or birth, disease or old age—no question- 
ing about existence (bhuva) or non-existence, about eternity or non- 
eternity, in which words shall be useless, and the idea of the boundless 
——— realised, but not talked about.’ Then he added this 

atha :— 

‘In the beginning there was neither birth or death, or age or disease, 
Neither earth or water, fire, wind, or space, 

Then there was no need of a Teacher for the three worlds, 

But a condition of perfect freedom, lasting, pure, and self-contained.’ ” 


And thereupon Professor Blackie observes :—‘‘ The passage, un- 
fortunately, affords evidence of a general dislike in Buddha’s 
mind to all theological speculation. ‘As a man who participates 
in the great mass of evil which exists,’ says he, ‘I seek only a 
physician to give me health:’ that is, I am a practical man, my 
mission is to preach redemption from the curse of sin, by the 
practice of virtue; and I do not see that curious speculations 
about the creation of the world can help me in my work. Nay, 
rather I do see that many learned Brahmins occupy themselves 
with speculations about ‘Trimurti and other theological formulas, 
while the world around them is lying in sin and wretchedness. 





* Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


This is somewhat like the tone of our own John Stuart Mill, and 
men of his school; and no doubt is amongst the most plausible 
and pardonable forms that the absurdity of atheism or agnosticism 
can assume. ‘There are other points in this same discourse which 
plainly point to an identity of Buddha’s negative philosophy 
with that of the great English Utilitarian. ‘The existence of evil 
is a stumbling-block to both. ‘If there had been a Creator, all 
things would have been good; and there would be no possibility 
of evil.’ And again, Professor Blackie adds, when criticising the 
Buddhist conception that there is a contradiction between the 
recognition of a universal law of causation and the existence of 
God :— 

“ Another of Buddha’s difficulties in this passage recalls Mill: ‘Zf 
there was an Isvara,’ says the son of Suddohana, ‘ there could be no suc- 
cession of events. Strange; when God is just the eternal centre from 
which al] i must rily be supposed to proceed: but 
observe, this is merely an Oriental statement of the famous doctrine of 
invariable sequence, which Mill and his school uses as a shibboleth to 
juggle the idea of a great First Cause out of the world. That all 
things are connected together by a necessary law of cause and effect, 
is Buddha’s fundamental principle of metaphysics :— 


* Whoever, practising the rules of a Brahmana, observes the world around him, 
Sees at once that these things are produced by mutual relationship ; 
Perceiving that the world around him is produced by this mutual dependence, 
He recognises then that all phenomena are but the result of cause and effect.’” 


Now, while it is obvious enough that Professor Blackie fully 
understands and sympathises largely,—too largely, we think,— 
with this particular objection of Buddha’s against theology, that 
it had a tendency to distract men from the main point of leading 
a pure life and the best mode of curing human ills, it is equally 
obvious to us that he misses altogether the Oriental horror 
which Buddha felt, and which so curiously distinguished his (im 
other respects) very similar view from that of the moderm 
Positivists, of ascribing to the invariable succession of exter- 
nal phenomena anything divine. Professor Blackie says very 
simply that we want an eternal centre for these invariable pheno- 
mena, these constant processions of night and day, winter and 
summer, sleep and waking, will and effort, satiety and desire, 
pain and pleasure ; and that the only adequate centre is God. But 
that was just what the Oriental thinker—and we take leave to say 
some of the best and highest even amongst European thinkers— 
found it most difficult to conceive. To these it would be very 
much like saying that God is no more than an adequate expla- 
nation of Circumstance, and that we naturally ascribe the yoke 
and tyranny of circumstance at once to the will of a spiritual 
being. Now it is clear enough that this is just what Buddha,— 
at least, if the tradition be true,—could not do. That which he 
thirsted for was a spiritual redemption from the power of cir- 
cumstance,—and he was willing to believe in God, if God could 
but have been presented to him as one who would set him at 
liberty from the tyranny exercised by external events over his 
mind. What rendered him unable to conceive of God was the 
necessity of ascribing to him the creation of this world, of 
time and change in which everything seemed restless and 
mutable, and everything poor ; while what he was thirsting after 
was spiritual independence of this fret and stir of external life,— 
serenity, peace, purity, unaffected by the waves and turmoil of 
time. What Professor Blackie regards a§ forcing the belief in 
God on the reasonable mind, the Buddhist prophet regarded as 
not merely failing to suggest anything of the kind, but even 
as inconsistent with God. He thought of what was highest 
even in man as that in him which was able to resist the thrill of 
the moment, to triumph over the impressions of circumstance, 
to overcome the temptation of opportunity; and to describe 
God as the Being who invented and caused—nay, was even ex- 
pressed by—all this flickering play of life and change, seemed to 
him to be describing God as a being altogether inferior even to 
the highest nature of men, and as rather their evil genius than 
their deliverer from evil. Professor Blackie seems to be quite 
unable to enter for a moment into this view, even though 
he has so carefully described the physiognomy of the great 
teacher who popularised it, and drove it into the very heart of 
millions of his fellow-countrymen. He so far shares the scien- 
tific, as distinguished from the religious, view of the succession of 
phenomena, that that succession of phenomena seems to him appar- 
ently as divine as anything else in the universe, and suggests 
God as its natural source and spring, rather than as the explana- 
tion of that in man which protests against the despotism of 
circumstance and controls the moral friction of events. Sakya Muni 
evidently regarded the creator of the external world, as 
the author of that which distracts man from his true self, not as 
the author of that which brings man to his true self. What 








is now called ‘ science,” he would have regarded as tending to 
plunge men deeper and deeper into the whirl of temporary in- 
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terests and utilitarian schemes; while religion was that which 
secured our superiority over the moral gambling involved in all 
such excitements and schemes, and liberated us from the fever 
they excite. 

Nor is this element in Buddhism at all peculiar to the ancient 
world. Any one who will look into the very curious and in- 
teresting ‘‘ Year-book of the Brahmo Somaj,’* of which the 
new number has just appeared, will find the most ample proof 
that this element in the Eastern religion,—this protest against 
the notion that man can permit himself to be trained and dis- 
ciplined by subordinating himself to the laws of events 
as if he were himself the mere product of phenomenal 
laws,—is as living and real now to the Hindoo struggling after 
the highest life as it was in the time of Sakya Muni; and that 
Keshub Chunder Sen is at the present moment setting on foot 
a movement of precisely the same mystic kind as the great 
Buddhist reformer, to the dismay of some of his European 
admirers, and the bewilderment of many of them, a movement in- 
tended to warn them against losing themselves in anything 
outward, and to revive in them the belief that God is 
something much above the mere power and will to create 
the external order of nature,—is, indeed, a power infinitely 
above nature, and one which requires from man that he should 
sedulously keep himself above nature too. Undoubtedly there is, 
and always has been, deep in the Oriental mind this conception 
of the religious life, as one in some degree antithetical to the 
eager objective life, whether of science, or of the world which 
makes use of science for its own pleasure; and curiously enough, 
it was so deeply ingrained in Sakya Muni as to lead him to deny, 
or at least to doubt the existence of, any God worthy of the 
name to whom it would be possible to ascribe the restless 
vibrations of the eternal order. More or less, he probably 
agreed with the old Gnostics, who ascribed the order of Nature 
to some inferior kind of being, and ascribed to God that 
infinite serenity which would be incompatible with the generation 
of life and change and the fitful play of temporal desire. 

Now, the question is whether Professor Blackie, and the English 
thinkers who regard God chiefly as the hidden source of the great 
procession of cosmical phenomena, are not really playing into the 
hands of those scientific agnostics who say that, as we can know 
nothing but phenomena, we cannot know God at all, and that 
he is even intrinsically unknowable. It seems to us that the 
Oriental thinkers who have pushed the opposite view to so great 
an extreme, that they have held it impossible that any Being 
deserving human worship,—deserving to be called God,— 
could have marshalled into being that long series of 
uniform antecedents and consequents which leave the human 
soul so little peace, so little calm, so little self-possession, 
have nevertheless hold of a truth which the modern philo- 
sophy has forgotten. It is, of course, a blunder and an 
exaggeration, to deny that the external Order has been born 
in the same infinite mind which impresses so deeply on all 
spiritual beings that they are something more than circumstance, 
that it is their highest destiny to make circumstance serve them, 
and not to serve circumstance; in short, that there is a life in them 
which no chain of antecedents or consequents will either explain 
or explain away. But though no thinker who has been trained 
in the science of the Western world, will be disposed to assert 
that the order of nature is unworthy of a spiritual cause, he will 
not learn, we think, what Oriental systems might teach him, if he 
supposes that anything in the order or plan of external creation, 
—anything except the mind of a self-conscious being,—can for a 
moment suggest to him God. The scientific habit of treating the 
detection of uniform antecedents and consequents as explanations 
of the order around us, is, as the Buddhist philosophy saw, essen- 
tially atheistic. Of course it tends to resolve man into a mere 
bundle of physical, chemical, physiological, and psychological 
accidents, in the confusion of which his true nature and 
highest life are completely lost, till he really becomes the 
mere creature of circumstance which the materialistic philosophy 
declares him to be. The power in some measure to control 
circumstances, instead of being moulded absolutely by them, is 
the most characteristic of all human powers; and though the 
Oriental philosophy overleaped the truth, and aimed too high, 
when it tried to make man altogether independent of circum- 
stance, yet it did not overleap the truth so much on the one 
side, as the scientific philosophy which resolves man into a bundle 
of phenomena, falls short of it on the other side. It seems to us 
that Atheism is the natural and legitimate result of applying the 
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| scientific method of resolving every question into a question 
concerning the uniformities of succession, to the explanation of a 
being who recognises as one of the first and most significant facts 
affecting him, that he is, in some sense at least, above this order 
of succession, since he can change and mould it, and can resist its 
tyranny over his inner nature, and since he is sure that it exists 
for him, not he for it. If you will find in every problem of life 
amere question of scientific order, of course you will end in 
Atheism, and in denying man (in the sense we attach to the word) 
as well as God, for neither Man nor God can be expressed in terms 
of any law of uniform succession of antecedent and consequent, 
however complex. The true philosophy should retain, we think, 
at least enough of that Buddhist horror of identifying God with 
the mere cause of an endless chain of short-lived phenomena,— 
the mere blower of an inexhaustible series of bubbles rising to the 
surface of the visible world and then disappearing for ever,—to 
place the incommensurability between God and circumstance 
vividly before us. The scientific theism which treats God as the 
origin of all phenomena is, philosophically at least, inferior to the 
Buddhist atheism which demanded in God, if he existed at all, a 
being who could not be thus frittered away, as one may say, in 
external phenomena. No doubt the truth is that the undeviating 
external order of the universe is subservient, and intended to be 
subservient, to the moral training of beings who stand more or 
less above that order, and who are intended to acquire gradually, 
in an infinitesimal degree, the divine serenity in the midst 
of change, and the divine power to elicit moral good out of 
labour, sacrifice, and loss. F + if the Buddhist ideal,—perfect 
calm and freedom from all stir and emotion,—is above the 
mark, and renders the highest moral attitude,—that of willing 
sacrifice, — impossible, surely the philosophical ideal of the 
modern English philosophy, which sees in man nothing but the 
product of an inexorable necessity, whose true happiness lies in 
discovering the line of least resistance to the long heritage of 
circumstance, and then moving on that line, is below it, and 
can only aid in teaching us to think of God as nothing more or 
less than that sum-total of all cosmical circumstances including 
human life, of which man would form a very insignificant and 
hardly even an important fragment. Professor Blackie admits 
that that is Pantheism, but thinks Pantheism so far justifiable and 
religious. We cannot agree with him. Every system which 
explains away the independent will of man, ends in explaining 
away also the personal life of God as distinguished from the im- 
personal harmony of Nature. 





COLLISIONS AND SIGNALLING AT SEA. 
EN of science are deeply, and with good resaon, interested at 
present in the Telephone, the most remarkable in some 
respects of the many remarkable developments of telegraphy, 
or the art of signalling from a distance. But there is a problem 
of signalling only to be dealt with by the earlier and simpler 
methods, which still remains, if not unsolved, at least left practi- 
cally unanswered. Means of communication between vessels at 
sea undoubtedly exist, and under favourable conditions ships 
may communicate by the existing code with tolerable facility. 
But we have had, even during the last few months, sad evi- 
dence of the insufficiency of these means under unfayour- 
able conditions, and sometimes even when the condi- 
tions seemed favourable enough. Collisions have occurred 
through the misapprehension by one captain of the course 
followed by the other, and this where there was ample 
time for the interchange of information. Seamen are apt to 
laugh at the mistakes made by landsmen as to the object of a 
ship’s manceuvres. A ship standing in one direction will to the 
landsman’s ideas seem manifestly intending to reach one particular 
point, whereas it will be obvious at once to a seaman’s eye that 
the intention is to reach a point in a nearly opposite direction. 
Every one remembers the fine description in Reade’s ‘‘ Christie 
Johnstone ” of the saving of Gatty,—‘ ‘‘ The boat is not going to 
the poor man,’ says Gatty’s mother, not knowing who is in 
danger, ‘it is turning its back upon him.’ ‘She canna lie in the 
wind’s eye,’ answers a fishwife, ‘for as clever as she is.’” But 
even the most experienced seaman sometimes misapprehends the 
manceuvres of a distant vessel. He may mistake for some specially 
neat stroke of seamanship a very simple manceuvre, or else a 
manoeuvre which appears to him simple may have been intended 
to result in some masterpiece of nautical strategy. Be the cause 
what it may, mistakes have been made, and only too frequently 
the result has been that a collision has occurred which might 
easily have been prevented, sometimes even a collision which 
would have seemed practically impossible. 
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The means of conveying by signalling the purpose of a com- 
mander or the intention of some special manceuvre are at present 
clumsy in the extreme, and altogether ineffective where time 
presses. Three flags in a vertical line represent severally three 
fetters, and on reference to the signal-code the message corre- 
sponding to these three letters can be ascertained. That 
message conveyed, another may be sent off, by running down 
the three flags and running up other three, or the same 
three in another order,—a process requiring time. But 
this is not the worst point of the present system. Tobe well seen, 
the flags should stand out stiffly, as they do in a steady breeze, 
but as they do not do when light variable winds are blowing. 
They should be at right angles or nearly so to the line of sight 
from the distant ship, which they may be ‘or may not be, 
according to the direction of the wind. If either ship is before 
the wind, and sailing nearly towards the other, the signal-flags of 
neither will be visible from the other. If she is sailing close to 
the wind, and her course is such as would bring her nearly 
athwart the other, somewhat to leeward, the signal-flags will not 
be well seen from either ship. ‘Then one flag can readily be mis- 
taken for another, unless seen under exceptionally favourable con- 
ditions. For instance, the letter P is represented by a square 
blue flag with a white centre, the letter W by a square blue flag 
with a somewhat larger white central space, in the middle of which 
is a small square of red. In a light, variable wind, these two flags, 
even at a moderate distance, could easily be mistaken for each 
other, and the consequences might be very serious. It is clear 
also that flag-signalling is only available in the daytime. 

A plan has been devised called the Stellar-Abacus system, by 
which not only might the risks above described be avoided, but 
messages might be much more quickly signalled than by the pre- 
Sent system, and as readily at night as in the daytime. Its author, 
Mr. A. Stewart Harrison, is known, or ought to be known, as 
the inventor of a modified form of the bayonet, by which it can be 
made available as a spade,—a plan which (reinvented, we pre- 
sume, by a Russian) has recently been adopted by the Russian 
Army. The stellar abacus is simply an oblong black-board, on 
which, as on a background, there are eight metallic discs, in two 
rows of four, besides a single disc at the top. Any number of 
either row of four discs can be shown or covered in an instant 
by bars sliding along the length of the board, and the top 
one can be covered singly, if required. The letters are in- 
dicated by the number only, not by the position, of discs 
visible in each row,—an important point, because if position 
had to be noted mistakes might readily arise. For the vowels 
a, ¢, i, 0, u, Only the top disc and discs on the left-hand column 
are shown, the top one alone for a, the top one with one, two, 
three, and four left-hand discs for e, i, 0, and u, respectively. For 
the first four consonants, b, c, d, 7, the signal is one, two, three, four 
discs respectively on the left, and none on the right. For the next 
four consonants, g, h, j, k, one, two, three, four discs respectively 
on the left, and one on the right. For the next four consonants, 
Z, m, n, p, One, two, three, four balls respectively on the left, and 
two on the right. For 9, r, s, t, one, two, three, four balls 
respectively on the left, and three on the right. In all these cases 
the single disc at the top, forming with the two uppermost of the 
side-discs an equilateral triangle, remains in view. For v, w, y, 
one, two, three balls respectively on the left, and four on 
the right, the single upper one visible: for z and z the same 
as for w and y, but the single upper one hidden. We have 
been thus particular in describing how each letter is formed, 
that the simplicity of the method may be recognised. The signals 
for the word ‘* Spectator” would be as follows :— 
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But while the abacus can thus be readily used to spell out a short 
message letter by letter, it can of course be still more advan- 
tageously used with the ordinary code of signals, three letters 
giving, on reference to the proper place in the book, a complete 
message. The advantage, however, of being able to communicate 
without reference to the book, in cases of emergency, will be 
manifest. 

In the daytime, the discs of the abacus would be readily seen, 
—far more readily, for instance, than the flags of the present 
system, even when the wind displays the flags best. For the 
black-board with its white discs can be presented full-front 
tewards the ship to be signalled. The change of letter can be 


effected in a moment, by simply pulling down or pushing up the 
sliding-bars to the required amount. At a distance, or in weather 
when the flags would be useless, the well-defined black dise 
could be easily seen with the naked eye, and the discs would 
have a still more decided advantage over the flags at distances 
great enough to render the use of a telescope necessary. At 
night flags are useless, but the discs could be well displayed either 
by transmitted or reflected light. For the former, they would be 
simply glass-covered round holes, and a light behind would shine 
through such of them as were left uncovered by the sliding-bar. 
For the second, they would be of some metallic substance of good 
reflective qualities, as bright tin, an arrangement which would, 
on the whole, be simpler than the other. But we need not 
further consider details such as these. It is manifest that the 
method is simplicity itself, and that it might be carried out in a 
number of simple ways. A signalling-board could, in fact, be 
prepared in a few minutes by the ship’s carpenter, if none were 
ready at the moment. And the signal-alphabet could be learned 
in five minutes by any intelligent lad. 

Some doubts may be suggested as to the separate visibility of 
the white discs at considerable distances. But from what has 
been shown in experiments made by astronomers on the separa- 
tion of artificial double stars, and especially by the researches 
made into this question by M. Otto Struve, the Russian Govern- 
ment astronomer, at Poulkowa, it is certain that if the black-board 
had even dimensions considerably less than the three flags of the pre- 
sent method of signalling, the discs would be separately discernible 
either to ordinary or telescopic vision (according to distance) 
when the signalling-flags would be barely recognisable. 

The method of signalling by the stellar abacus is one that 
could be conveniently used for other purposes than communi- 
cation at sea. But we prefer to consider specially here the one 
purpose which the system seems able to subserve most effectively. 
For military purposes, apart from ordinary telegraphic (and 
we suppose we must now add telephonic) methods, many 
modes of signalling can be adopted. But at sea, and 
especially under those conditions which render collision pro- 
bable or possible, only methods possessing certain characteristics, 
as extreme simplicity, clearness, convenience of arrangement, and 
so forth, are available. It is certain that the method of signalling 
at present employed is liable to fail. We have had repeated 
instances of this during the last few months. Loss of life and 
loss of property have resulted from collisions of which a con- 
siderable proportion mirht have been prevented, had the means 
of ready communica .. been available. It appears to us that 
as a tribunal exists which can assign punishment to the cap- 
tains and officers of ships when collisions or wrecks have 
occurred from neglect of proper measures for preventing them, 
so these tribunals themselves, and all persons officially respon- 
sible for the safety of our seamen from preventible accidents, 
should be amenable to judgment before a higher tribunal—the 
tribunal of public opinion—if they allow reliance to be longer 
placed on methods of communication at sea which have failed 
disastrously under conditions likely to be of frequent occurrence. 





CHILDHOOD WITHOUT TOYS. 

4,78. KNOWLES has done the benevolent public a service. 
l He has hit upon an object for charity such as they are 
always seeking, one to which they can give much or little, as they 
please, with a perfect certainty that whether they give much or 
little they are sure to be doing direct and appreciable good. 
There are six thousand children in the great pauper schools of 
London, who are not responsible for their own pauperism, whose 
unhappiness in no way benefits the community—as a great many 
people think the unhappiness of adult paupers does—and who 
possess no adequate supply of toys. ‘The Guardians give them a 
few—contrary to the law—the visitors sometimes send them a few, 
and the matrons in many cases make efforts to collect a few; but 
the supply is wholly insufficient, and just now has from some 
accidental cause run unusually short. ‘ We are now virtually 
destitute of toys,” writes the head of one school, with 1,600 
children in it, ‘even for our infirmary cases.” We “have scarcely 
any toys, except a few left from those you kindly sent us some 
time ago,” says another, with 600 little ones to take care of; and 
all profess the greatest willingness to accept and distribute toys, 
a willingness we can easily believe, as a hundred children with 
their fingers in their mouths must be a handful to keep in order. 
Mr. Knowles, therefore, asks for money for toys, which may be 
sent to Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., Lombard Street; 
or for gifts of toys, old or new, which may be sent to Miss 





Townshend, 7 Great College Street, Westminster. 
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We heartily hope Mr. Knowles will get as many toys or| materials for making toys, peep-shows, and the like are so muck 


as much money as he wants for his poor protégés, and 
have very little doubt he will. 
misery of a pauper child in London out of school-hours, 
with no one to pet him, nothing to do, and no green 
fields to run about in, is of a kind which the English pater- 


familias can understand and sympathise with to the full, 





more valued than the toys themselves. Once occupied, children 


The misery or possible| care very little about toys, and grow often capriciously dis- 


dainful of them,—a mood generally followed by a destructive- 
curiosity as to how they are made. A good deal of pity is 
often wasted upon street children for their want of toys, 
whereas they always find something to do, if it be only making 


—and thank God! there are heaps of people who are posi- | dirt-pies—the exact amusement which enchants better-dressed 


tively the happier for an excuse for giving, if only they can be 
sure that in giving they are not doing mischief, a doubt which 
spreads so fast that it will before long affect all the chari- 
ties in the country. They need not be perplexed in 
this case, for children necessarily herded together in crowded 
rooms, insufficiently watched, and made bitter by want of 


outlet for their spare energies — you cannot let children 
even jump by hundreds—must be the better as well as 


the happier for innocent amusement, or indeed for anything 
which arrests their permanent tendencies towards savage little 
bickerings or apathetic sullenness, and we have no scruple in 
violating what is otherwise a very fixed rule with us for their 
sake. Let those who have toys send them to Westminster; 
there is use for tons, as there is use also for hundreds of 
pounds. Only we do wish Mr. Knowles, and still more 
the writers who support Mr. Knowles, would not spoil their 
kindliness for sensible people by couching their appeals in terms 
of such sickly sentimentality. The possession of a toy is not, as 
Mr. Knowles says it is, ‘‘ the brightest gleam of the brightest season 
of life ;”’ nor is a ‘‘ childhood without toys ” a ‘‘ youth without joy,” 
as another man writes, nor is there any essential or mystical con- 
nection between childhood and toys, as everybody seems to 
assume. The childhood of a pauper ina school is not his brightest 
time, but a very chilly, darksome, tedious, much put-upon time, 
which, when he is a sailor, or a labourer, or an artisan, he would 
not go through again for the world ; and childhood is not youth, 
or like it in any way whatever, the special impulses of the two 
periods being radically and permanently different, till the 
distance between a child and a youth or a little girl and 
a big one is frequently greater than the difference between a 
child and a man or woman. Nor do the children want toys be- 
cause toys have an inherent relation to children, or because, as 
one man writes, dolls are darlings, or because children are natu- 
rally joyous. Children are not all joyous, any more than their 
parents, though their facile movements and impulsiveness give 
that impression; and their desire for toys is, we believe, in 
the main very human indeed, being simply the desire to 
get rid of ennui in amusing occupation. ‘ Grown-ups” 
suffer somewhat from total inaction, but they have memories 
and thoughts and cares, and so can get through a vacant 
hour or other space of unoccupied time without grievous dis- 
tress, though, be it observed, they complain savagely of being 
‘*kept waiting,”—that is, in idleness, whether at home or at a 
railway-station ; but children, being without internal resources, 
suffer dreadfully. They want something to do which, if it does 
nothing else, shall give direction to their instinctive desire of 
movement. Weshall bring down a shower of letters by saying 
so, but an active child with nothing to do and no companions to 
play with will become positively ill with ennui, and lie perfectly 
sick with a sickness which any distraction will dissipate almost in 
a moment. The headache is forgotten when the companion ap- 
pears, and the pale face grows rosy as the box of bricks, the best 
toy perhaps ever invented for sedentary children, is undone. The 
real good of toys to children is the semblance of occupation 
they afford, occupation which does not tire, but does 
keep them in movement. This is true even of dolls, which 
of all toys afford least occupation to children too poor to 
dress them, but which enable the child to play little dramas 
which divert its mind, and give it in some feeble way the sense 
of petting and petted companionship, which to children, as 
to little dogs, is always the first object of desire. We believe 
that the toys which do most to interest children are always those 
which give them something to do, and do not produce that sense 
of weariness which elaborate toys yielding nothing but a 
momentary pleasure to the eye constantly excite. This some- 
thing to do includes, of course, the toys which, like dolls and 
little horses, help the child to make-believe very much, for 
making-believe, that early and concrete form of day-dreaming, 
is in itself an occupation, and a happy one. This is the reason 
why children in the country, where there is always plenty to 
do, grow so indifferent to toys, and long for tools and play- 
things which induce them to run about; and the reason, too, why 








children by the sea-shore, where they call dirt-pies ‘‘ sand- 
castles”"—and are comparatively happy, as happy as_ the 
labourer’s children who, in the open air, with plenty of childish 
things to do, do not suffer half as much as children in poor 
schools. It is children forced by circumstances to be sedentary 
or solitary who need toys most, and the toys they most need are 
those which give them any kind of occupation, a point in which 
modern toys strike us as defective. They are very ingenious, many 
of them, but not half as amusing as whipping-tops, marbles, bricks,. 
knucklebones—an endless amusement for boys, which seems to 
have become disused—or we would add, if we were not certain of 
grave remonstrance from people whose motives we respect, small 
packs of cards. We do not mean to decry elaborate toys. Toys: 
like the magic mouse, of which the Daily News writes, which excite 
the sense of surprise and comicality, amuse children as much as 
their elders—and we have the highest respect for Mr. Novra’s re- 
pertoire of puzzle-toys, and toys for juggling—but still, these are- 
drawing-room toys, not the toys for every-day life in the nursery. 
There the toys that are useful are those that cause effort, effort 
and movement, and fill up the time which would otherwise be: 
lost in a weary and tearful hunt after the occupation which: 
children need and sigh for even more than the “ grown-ups.” A 
thousand marbles, costing hardly anything, will do more to. 
sweeten the tempers and quiet the vagaries of a schoolful of 
pauper children than any amount of supervision, or we may add, 
than any amount of the bits of lath and coloured paper so often 
considered the fittest ‘“‘toys” for the very poor. The most 
difficult case of all to provide for is, of course, the infirmary.. 
Here movement is not the thing required, and noise must be 
steadily prohibited, and toys which chiefly amuse the eye are 
therefore indispensable. Even here, however, it is the sense of 
tedium which has to be relieved rather than the sense of joyous- 
ness which has to be gratified, and pictures and picture-books 
give the nearest practicable approach to pleasurable occupation, a 
much nearer one than the infinite majority of the so-called toys. 
for the sick-room. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





WIFE-BEATING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—Permit me to remind your courteous correspondent ‘ F.’” 
that his proposed remedy for wife-atrocities,—namely, ‘‘ to with- 
draw woman from the labour market, refusing her, too, a political 
arena, but placing her where nature intended,” &c., has been 
already tried on a very large scale, and with results the reverse 
of satisfactory. If the women in those countries where the 
‘« withdrawing ” system has prevailed for some thousands of years 
—India, China, and Turkey, to wit—have been less often kicked 
to death than their Western sisters, it has been, I fear, only 
because slippers were less convenient instruments for the purpose 
than hobnailed shces, and the sack or the bowstring acco1uplished 
the same end, without fatigue to the muscles of their masters. 

Endeavouring to bring my first letter within the narrowest 
limits, 1 was, perhaps, guilty of passing too rapidly, and without 
indicating the intermediate steps of my argument, from the evil of 
wife-beating to the remedy of the political enfranchisement of 
women. Iam, however, entirely prepared to maintain each of 
those intermediate steps :— 

1. That one of the chief causes of outrages on women is the 
deconsideration and contempt wherewith they are regarded by 
the lower class of men. 

2. That those contemptuous sentiments are largely due to the 
position of women under the law. 

3. That the concession of political rights to qualified women 
would, indirectly, but very efficiently, tend to educate men 
better to respect their sex. 

4, That that concession would also directly lead to some 
serious and probably successful efforts to put down the crimes of 
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wife-beating and wife-murder, which are now the disgrace of our 
country.* 

By a singular chance, since 1 wrote my first letter, an American 
newspaper has come to me from Boston containing the following 
apposite passage :— 

“ We publish, in another column, items entitled ‘Crimes against 

Women,’ all of them cut ont of the newspapers ofa single day. Day 
after day, and month after month, our newspapers chronicle such horrors 
as these. They occur in this country at the rate of hundreds every 
month, of thousands every year. They are mostly crimes of violence, 
and all of them committed by men against women. Very rarely we 
read of a man killed by a woman, but so seldom that it always strikes 
us with a sense of incongruity. The public accepts theso shocking 
occurrences as a matter of course. ‘lhirty years ago, we read con- 
tinually in the Southern newspapers of similar outrages inflicted upon 
negroes by white men. They were then justly regarded in the North 
as a direct result of the subjugation of the coloured race, and were quoted 
to arouse an intelligent hostility to slavery. Since emancipation, we no 
longer hear of them to anything like the same extent.” 
The writer goes on to draw the parallel between the subjection of 
‘women and that of these negroes. For my own part, I have always 
shrunk from using the common illustration of slavery for this sub- 
ject, because,as regards the condition of Fnglishwomen of the happier 
classes, it is absurdly exaggerated and untrue. But for the poor 
creatures of whom I now write, who are literally trampled to death 
by their inhuman masters, the name of White Slaves would not 
exceed by one jot the dreadful reality of their condition,—a con- 
dition which good men like you and your contributor ‘‘ F.” indeed 
deplore, but which it is impossible you can regard with the 
burning indignation wherewith it fills a woman’s heart. 

In the days of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” we can many of us 
recall how the Southern slaveholders—their English advocates 
used to assure us that if the Negroes were now and then cruelly 
treated, it was all the fault of the Abolitionists, who disturbed 
their minds and produced ill-blood—and that if these troublers 
could all be hanged, with John Brown, the state of the slaves 
‘would thenceforward become quite paradisiacal. The Spectator 
did not attach much faith to such promises in those days, nor do 
T now look for the relief of the miseries of women from extin- 
guishing the woman-suffragists, and returning, as “ F.” would 
have us, to the status quo ante. 

Permit me, in your great kindness, to add two words more in 
rejoinder to your own remarks. You say that the form of 
‘woman suffrage which I advocate (namely, the extension of the 
franchise to women possessing the property qualification, and to 
them alone) is ‘‘ illogical.” Surely it is not our Bill which is 
illogical, but the Jaw, as it stands, which, while professedly 
basing representation on the tenure of property, refuses repre- 
sentation to a seventh part of the property-holders in the king- 
dom. I am aware that you apply the term because, like most of 
our opponents, you persist in assuming that we ought to ask for 
votes for wives as well as for spinsters and widows. Whether it 
be fair or expedient that wives should be deprived of property 
by the common law is a question which I am not concerned to 
argue. It is not we spinsters or widows who have deprived them 
of it. But we do question the “ logic” of refusing to A. and B., 
who possess property, those rights which on constitutional 
principles belong thereto, because C. has been deprived of both 
her property and her rights together.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frances Power Cosne. 


[How does Miss Cobbe know that her own indignation at 
cowardly and ruffianly acts towards women is any greater than 
that of like-minded men? We cannot compare the two, but we 
should think it very improbable that it is so.—Ep. Spectator.] 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As the remarks of your correspondent “ F.” on “ Wife- 
Beating ” may serve to mislead some whose knowledge of the 
condition of women in our lower-class homes is as slight as his 
own appears to be, permit me to ask if women, as he insists, are 
to be prohibited by law from “labouring in factories or else- 
where,” what is to become of those with idle, sickly, or drinking 
husbands, thousands of whom must see their children starve, or 
go out themselves to earn their bread by factory or field work, 
charing, washing, or the like? I would ask ‘F.” also to solve 
the problem how, in a single close and dingy room, in which 
cooking, washing, and all domestic operations must needs be 
carried on, a woman with three or four young children, and a 





* As was recently observed by one of the ablest advocates of Women's Suffrage 
at the Social Science Congress, if it should ever occur that a fashion of husband- 
poisoning were adopted by English wives to half the extent to which wife-murder 
now prevails, we should see leaders in the 7imes every morning denouncing the 
abominable Danaides of the age, or a “ Husbands’ Protection Bill" would be 
burried through both Houses of Parliament in a week. 





sickly infant in her arms, herself perhaps feeble and sickly too, 
shall make his ‘‘ home” at all times so attractive to a tired, a 
| selfish, or a brutal husband as to compete successfully with the 
warmth and glitter and garish comfort of the gin-palace or public- 
house. It is difficult, also to see with “‘ F.,” how the fact of 
Members of Parliament finding themselves committed to defend 
and promote the interests of women—as would be the case, did 
the latter possess the suffrage—could place either in the position 
of “rivals and competitors,” or involve women in ‘ hopeless 
struggle and inevitable defeat.” 

“ F.” may rest assured that even the possession of the suffrage 
will not prevent woman from being the “ mother of the race ;” 
nature will take care of that. But she is certainly more likely to 
be the true “ helpmate ” of man, if encouraged to supplement his 
comparative indifference and ignorance by her own larger know- 
ledge of the wrongs and keener concern for the welfare of her 
suffering sisters. ‘‘F.” himself has to confess that even the pub- 
licity of the Times failed to draw his attention to the most fright- 
ful outrages on women, until a woman's hand pointed them out 
to him. 

Lastly, may I say, from personal knowledge of many of these 
wretched ‘‘ homes,” that it is not the lazy or unfaithful wife, not 
the termagant or virago, who is the most frequent victim in such 
cases? The drunken or brutal coward vents his rage where he can 
do it with impunity. We have it on the authority of the Birming- 
ham Daily Post that in the colliery districts it is an increasing 
custom for men to maltreat and attack their wives when they are 
about to become ‘‘ the mothers of the race.” Has “ F,’s” chivalrous 
helpfulness made him acquainted yet with this mode of wife- 
torture, as practised on ‘‘ our women ” in these degraded homes, 
by the brutes who claim to own them ? 

The true and only remedy for this state of things is to raise the 
relative status of women in every class, to give to the weak and 
poor that social strength which is the result of union, and to 
bring the cultivated and industrious among them into collective 
alliance with able and manly helpers, who will see to it that the 
affairs and interests of women receive their due share of Parlia- 
mentary attention. What the franchise has done already for the 
oppressed and down-trodden of the working-classes, what we may 
trust it will presently do for the agricultural labourer, that we 
may equally hope it would accomplish in promoting the welfare 
and elevation of women, and through them, of the entire com- 
munity,—I am, Sir, &c., A Workinc GENTLEWOMAN. 


THE LATE MRS. SENIOR AND POOR ORPHANS. 

(To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—An Association has lately been founded, in memory of Mrs. 
Nassau Senior, for extending to children of a rather higher grade 
the system which Mrs. Senior so strongly advocated for pauper 
children, and which is already adopted by several of our Metro- 
politan Unions, namely, that of boarding them out in country 
homes, instead of massing them together in large schools. The 
children to whom it is now proposed to extend this system are 
among those who at present find their way into orphan asylums, 
or fail to find their way into them, owing to the difficulties be- 
longing to the system of election by votes, with its necessity for 
extensive canvassing. 

The Association chooses candidates simply according to the 
merits of the cases, but it is severe in its observance of certain 
principles of selection. The children must be orphans in the strict 
sense of the word, having lost both parents ; they must not be in 
any sense paupers, or the children of paupers, and it must be 
shown that they have no relatives properly able to support them. 
It is for children thus situated, above all others, that it isa bless- 
ing to be transplanted into real homes, into the midst of a whole- 
some, happy family life ; or into those childless homes where their 
| presence gives new life, and the blessing is as great to the foster- 

parents as it is to the children. In these cases, the money spent 

in paying for the children’s board is the smallest part of the boon. 

Care in choosing fit homes, and in watching over the cbildren 
| when placed in them, is a much more important part of the work 
of the Association. It pledges itself especially to provide the 
most efficient attainable supervision,—by ladies living in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of each home, who are bound to furnish 
to the Association every six weeks a report of each child’s welfare 
and progress in education; and by the occasional visits of an 
inspector appointed by the Association. 

The Committee are now prepared to take charge of a few more 
children, and I would therefore invite the friends and supporters 
of unsuccessful candidates for admission to orphan asylums, or 
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those interested in other children whose cases may fulfil the con- 


frozen over than the Rhine. If this be so, can any of your 


ditions above mentioned, to make such cases known to one or | readers inform us of the cause ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


other of the honorary secretaries. 

The Committee consist of the following ladies and gentlemen :— 
The Right Hon. J. Stansfeld, M.P. ; Miss Octavia Hill; Thomas 
Hughes, Esq., Q.C.; W. Shaen, Esq., Treasurer; Miss C. E- 
Stephen, 48 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W.; and Miss Synnot, 
Clapham Common, 8.W., Hon. Secs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. E, SrerueNn, Hon. Sec. 





GOLD AND SILVER PLATE. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—In an article upon this subject in your issue of last week, I 
observe a quotation from Herr von Studnitz, viz.:—‘ That all 
gold and silver ware manufactured in the United Kingdom is 
required to be tested and stamped.” As this is quite contrary to 
fact, perhaps you will allow me to inform your readers what the 
law absolntely requires in the case of gold and silver manu- 
factures, Testing—i.ec., assaying—and Hall-marking are almost 
optional on the part of the manufacturer, in the case of 
goldsmiths’ work. The only articles of gold which are 
obliged to be marked are wedding-rings, mourning-rings (with- 
out stones), snuff-boxes, and gold-plate,—which is rarely 
or never made. Upon these articles there is levied a duty 
of 17s. an ounce, All other articles are entirely exempt from 
duty, and marking, as has been said before, is optional. The 
duty, which is principally levied upon wedding rings (and is 
therefore a tax upon matrimony,—surely an anachronism in these 
days), yields about £20,000 a year, the amount having greatly 
increased of late years, by reason of the increased size of wedding- 
rings. All foreign jewellery is imported free. In the case of 
silver plate, the law is very different. All silver plate must be 
marked, and a duty of 1s. 6d. an ounce must be paid upon it. 
Foreign plate is virtually prohibited, as in the first place, the 
duty must be paid upon importation, and then it cannot be 
sold (under serious pains and penalties) unless it be marked, 
which very frequently is impossible, inasmuch as the pro- 
cess is attended by injury to the article imported. This duty, 
either upon home or foreign productions, is economically inde- 
fensible. Its effect upon the trade has simply been disastrous, 
a falling-off of 200,000 ounces, equal to a wholesale trade of 
£100,000 a year, being perceptible during the last quarter of a 
century, a period of almost unexampled national prosperity. An 
effort is now being made to release the trade from this unjust and 
impolitic tax, injurious alike to the workman and manufacturer, 
subversive of the principles of modern fiscal legislation, obstruc- 
tive to art progress, and an insurmountable obstacle to technical 
education in its application to silversmith’s work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
12 Pall Mall East, January1. Epwarp J. WATHERSTON. 


[Herr von Studnitz mentioned the exemptions, and we should 
have mentioned them too, but that our main point was plate. We 
had, however, we confess, no idea that the manufacture of gold- 
plate had so nearly ceased. There was one serious error in our 
article. The gold for which the Mint gives £3 17s. 6d. an ounce 
is standard gold of 22 carats, not pure gold, and the value of 
18-carat gold is, therefore, £3 3s. 9d. an ounce.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE DANUBE AND WINTER WARS. 

{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—At the present conjuncture of military affairs, many news- 
paper readers are watching with keen interest to see whether the 
Danube will be frozen over, and if it be, what effect that meteoro- 
logical fact will have on the campaign. Already the bridge at 
Sistova appears to have gone, and it seems reasonable to suppose 
that ice in the Danube will for some weeks to come be a disturb- 
ing element of some magnitude in the calculations of Russian 
Generals. 


It is curious to observe that what is now, in these days of heavy | , 
The Gothic | work when he chooses, but of the six examples he sends here not 


t | one rises in the least above the level of contented mediocrity. 


artillery, a hindrance, was once a help to invasion. 
waggons in the fourth and fifth centuries seem often to have lef 
their mark upon the frozen Ister. Claudian says :— 
“ Alii per terga ferocis 
Danubii solidata ruunt, expertaque remos, 


Frangun’ stagna rotis.” 
(In Rufinun, ii., 26-28.) 


And Rome sometimes returned the blow. ‘‘Stantemque rota 


Honorii,” 150). And I believe other passages might be found to | 
the same effect. I apprehend that the Danube is much oftener 


Tuos. HopGcKr. 
Benwelldene, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, December 31. 








POETRY. 


A POET'S PROEM. 


Ir on the great world’s wide and shifting sand 
I scrawl my meagre alphabet of song, 
What profit have I, think you? Not for long 

The pride of its enduring. Time’s rough hand 

Sweeps all of shadowy fabric from the strand ! 

So children work upon the tideless shore, 
So poets build their pomp. The fresh tides roar, 

And desolate the glory each had planned. 

Then whereof comes requital? Here and there 
Our life’s horizon clouds with new regrets ; 

Our palaces dissolve in thinnest air, 

Shiver to dust our loftiest minarets. 
Yet, child-like, work we ever on the shore,— 
Reap joy in building, and expect no more! 





ww. W.. 








ART. 


eaandbieeec 
THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS 
THERE is no doubt that this gallery is rapidly losing its import- 
ance as a representative one of Water-colour Art. There was a 
time, and that but few years ago, when each year there was a 
sort of friendly rivalry between this and the ‘‘Old Water- 
Colour,” as it was fondly called by its members and adherents. 
Sometimes one exhibition was the best, sometimes the other, 
though as arule the preference was even then, we think, to be- 
given to the elder Society. But at any rate, these were the two- 
Water-colour Exhibitions of the year, and the Dudley Gallery 
held a totally inferior and subordinate position, was looked upon 
much as a promising undergraduate might be by the Master of 
Trinity, no thought of competition or comparison being possible. 
All this, however, has been rapidly changing during the last four 
or five years, till at the present moment the position of the three- 
galleries with regard to water-colours would place the Dudley 
Gallery intermediate between the two Societies. Still the exhibi- 
tion has a meaning and a value to the student of art, if he wilb 
only bear in mind that it is as a warning, and not as an example, 
that he is to regard the majority of the works here exhibited. 
Here he may see the old theories and practices of water-colour,. 
dating from the time when it was everything for a picture to be 
rugged and picturesque, or else smooth and pretty, according to 
whether the artist copied Cox or Harding, still rampant; and 
going from picture to picture throughout this gallery, he will be 
struck by the apparent absence from the work of any earnestness. 
of spirit, or indeed merit of any kind, except that of technical 
manipulation. Of course there are several exceptions to this 
judgment, but of the great majority it holds good, and it is to us 
on that account a distinctly painful exhibition. Pictures like the 
set of three (No. 224), by Mr. Edward Fahey, are, in our 
eyes, calculated positively to degrade art to the level of the 
illustrations of a child’s picture-book, and anything more unlike 
nature in every way than the works of Augustus Bouvier, Guido 
Bach, and F. J. Skill here exhibited we do not remember to have 
seen. 

There are perhaps half-a-dozen pictures out of the three hundred 
and sixty which are good, but of all the rest we can only say 





sulcavimus Istrum,” Theodosius says to Stilicho, (iii. “ Cons. | 


that when they are not common-place they are absolutely bad, 


| and this frequently where the artist might have done better, if he 


had chosen. Thus we know that Mr. Herkomer can do good 


There is an Israels, No. 118, a little drawing of a cottage, with 
a dark mass of trees behind it, which absolutely crushes the other 
landscapes round ; but it is not a good specimen of the master, and 
would hardly be noticeable elsewhere, except that any landscape 
painted with a definite meaning, to convey any actual feeling, is 
noticeable if hung amongst English work, as our landscape 
painters, with the exception of a few amongst the followers of 
the pre-Raphaelite school, rarely mean anything except to make a 
picture. There are some nice little Venetian sketehes here by Edwin 
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Bale, and a strong single-figure subject, by the same painter, No. 
186, ‘* Choosing the Necklace,” a woman in yellow dress, leaning 
slightly backward, with a necklace in her hand. Two drawings 
for Punch, by Tenniel, Nos. 343 and 344, ‘‘The Broken Link” 
and ‘‘ Tightening the Grip,” are as good as usual, no mean praise, 
when applied to this artist’s work, which is always conscientious, 
as wellas clever. The first, the picture of France standing by 
the tomb of Thiers, forms a splendid contrast to the intense 
action of the second picture, which represents the Turk struggling 
in the grip of the Russian bear. If it be possible to draw muscle 
in motion, we have it in the drawing of the back of the Turk’s 
leg in this picture. Harry Johnson 2nd Hine, two old favourites 
in this gallery, send nothing worthy of their reputation, though 
No. 151, ‘* Near Glynde, Sussex,” is a pleasant bit of the swelling 
Downs, which always form Hine’s most successful subject. This 
sketch, however, is slight, and hardly so true in feeling as his 
work used to be, less of the solitary grandeur about it than 
belongs to those long lines of gently swelling pasture. 

Mrs. Duffield, always a skilful painter of flowers, sends several 
examples, but they are all in the style of what flowers would be 
if painted for a young lady’s album, and suggest cardboard and 
a palette full of bright colour, which yet is not somehow good colour, 

There are, indeed, in our opinion, only four pictures in this 
gallery which are worthy to be called really good, and only one which 
is quite first-rate. Of course, we are now speaking of pictures, ex- 
clusive of the drawings of Tenniel, and various other nice but slight 
works. These four are Nos. 215, 253, 238, and 256. Weare 
glad to say that the first, which is undoubtedly the best subject- 
picture in the gallery, is by a lady, and one on whose ability we 
have before had occasion to remark. ‘‘'The Convalescent,” by 
Mary L. Gow, is a picture of decided ability, and feeling, 
and the work throughout is good, though somewhat slight. 
The subject isa child recovering from illness, resting upon a sofa, 
with his toys round him, while his sister reads to him,— 

“¢Romance or fairy fable,— 
Or is it some historic page, 
Of kings and crowns unstable ?” 
There is, perhaps, a certain amount of weaknessin the colouring, 
though probably were it less weak we should miss the delicacy, 
which is no small part of the charm of the picture, and the 
drawing of the sick child’s wrist seems a little faulty ; but when 
every deduction is made, it isa genuinely clever picture, and what 
is more, an excessively pleasing and interesting one. No. 238 is 





‘¢ The Last of the Old Squires,” by Andrew Gow, the painter of 
the ‘* Relief of Leyden,” in the Academy two years ago. Itisa 
group of villagers inspecting the bill of sale affixed to the gate- 
posts of an old manor-house, the country lawyer amongst them 
having ridden up to see how his instructions have been carried 
out; and in the background a long perspective of village street, 
with small figures and geese, reminding us a little, perhaps, of 
Fred Walker's picture of ‘‘ Cookham,” in the Grosvenor Gallery. 
This is not an altogether satisfactory picture, though the group- 
ing of the figures is clever, and the landscape portion of the 
drawing fairly good. ‘There is a certain amount of strain- 
ing after the pathetic and not getting it which rather irritates the 
beholder, and the figures have an arranged look,—don’t 
seem to be a fortuitous concourse of atoms at all. Perhaps 
it is over-laboured, but we incline to think that it is the 
unmanageability of the subject which is in a great degree answer- 
able for the defects we mention. The work does not impress us as 
a whole, except as being evidently carefully thought out, and cer- 
tainly well painted. Very much the same remarks will apply to 
Mr. Gow’s second contribution, No. 87, ‘‘ Doubtful Company,” | 
a highwayman riding along by the side of an elderly stranger, and 
conversing pleasantly with him. 





No. 253, ‘* Before the Twilight Deepens into Night,” by J. 
Aumonier, is the landscape of the exhibition. There is a depth 
of feeling about it, as well as a strength of execution, which | 
raises it to quite a different level fromanything here. It is a cliff | 
scene, with fishermen taking in their nets before night; red roofs | 
and smoke of the fishing village just rising above the hollow of | 
the down ; in the distance, a gleam of sea shining in the afterglow ; | 
above, a mass of heavy clouds, tinged rosy with the sunset,—a | 
simple and beautiful picture, and one well worthy of Mr. 
Aumonier’s undoubted powers. | 

The last picture we have to notice, No. 256, stands in the | 
same relation to the other figure-work of this gallery as 
Aumonier’s drawing does to the landscapes. ‘This is Mr. E. J. | 
Gregory's ‘‘ St. George,” a head and shoulders only of a man in 
armour. It is so far above the other work of this gallery that it 
is difficult quite to estimate its value, but there can be no doubt 


but that in any exhibition of contemporary art it would more 
than hold its own ; where it is, it absolutely destroys everything 
round it. The head is not a beautiful one, not the angelic head 
usually attributed to the champion of Christendom, but rather a 
cut-throat sort of physiognomy, full of ferocity and determina- 
tion. The painting is almost insolent in its careless strength, as 
if the artist were in a rage with the public, and had said in his 
mind, ‘‘Confound you, take that! That's good enough for you, 
isn’t it?” This, however, may be fancy on our part; in any 
case, we can only advice our readers to go and look at the picture 
for themselves. 

To sum up, there are some clever sketches by ‘Townely Green 
and C. Green, and one half-length figure of a trumpeter, by Mr. 
Linton, which deserve mention, and technically speaking, there is 
also plenty of good brushwork and manipulation in the gallery, 
and but little else. 








BOOKS. 


THE BROAD STONE OF HONOUR.* 

Ir we might venture on so bold a comparison, we should liken 
this work to a magnificent and ancient cathedral, wherein 
are many things grotesque and quaint as well as beautiful 
to see, but where the sense of beauty no less than the 
sense of quaintness is interfused and penetrated by a solemn 
influence which, for want of a better name occurring to us, we 
may call the genius loci. Mr. Digby has himself reminded us of 
the demeanour of Chaucer's Pilgrims on arriving at Canterbury ; 
how, after dinner was ordered at the inn, they all proceeded to the 
cathedral ; how the knight, with the better sort of the company, 
went devoutly, in great order, to the shrine of St. Thomas; and 
how the miller and his companions ran staring about the church, 
pretending to blazon the arms painted on the glass windows, and 
entering into a dispute about heraldry. We would gladly imi- 
tate in the case of Mr. Digby’s book the demeanour of the Knight 
and his company, but at the same time, and we say this rather 
as an apology for the rambling nature of our own remarks than as 
imputing any blame to Mr. Digby, the Broad Stone of Honour is 
a very rambling book indeed. But what can be more delightful 
than a“ ramble ”’ through a land of lovely scenery? Whatis more 
charming than a “ramble” through the fields of all that is fair 
and beautiful in literature? Montaigne was a rambling author, 
and so was Burton, and so was Lamb; and we think 
that within the compass of a brief article like this it would 
not be easy to give more than a rambling criticism of each 
and any of these delightful writers. So must it be, at all events, 
with our remarks on Mr. Digby’s book; and if these remarks 
should seem random as well as rambling, we would crave the 
reader's pardon, as well as the author's, for our sole object is to 
persuade the former to read this book himself, feeling sure, if we 
succeed in doing so, of obtaining at least his forgiveness. 

As to the central thought or ground idea, if the phrase be not 
a barbarism, of the Broad Stone of Honour, we are, or we hope 
we are, entirely at one with Mr. Digby, seeing that the lessons 
which he would inculcate may be best summed up in the Apostle’s 
words :—‘‘ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good repute ; if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” Brief as our space is, we felt 
that it would not be right to omit or abridge the above quotation, 
and a somewhat similar feeling, we fancy, has led Mr. Digby to 
enrich his book with a golden treasury of quotations, given in 
full, which we would not barter for a wilderness of references. 
It is true that these quotations are not always quite so germane 
to the matter as they are beautiful and interesting in themselves. 
But we care very little for that, even as we care very little or nothing 
for mistakes or pen-slips, the like of which we would not endure for 
a moment in the writings of a Mahaffy or aSchliemann. So far as 
genuine scholarship is concerned, Mr. Digby has “ the root of 
the matter” in him, and we smile with good humour at that 
battle of Delia or Delos, in which it pleases him to say Socrates 


| fought. Just as little do we care for the historical accuracy or 


inaccuracy of Mr. Digby’s account of the death of Aristotle, and 
of Alexander’s “fix” at Nysa. The Muse of history whom Mr, 
Digby worships is the Muse of Plutarch, and not the Muse of 
Thucydides. Minor blemishes of this kind are not unfrequent in 
these volumes, and resemble the inaccuracies which Lord Byron 
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amused himself by noting in Lord Bacon’s Apophthegms. The 
better scholar and the better historian a reader is, the 
more readily will he be inclined to excuse and extenuate 
this sort of error in a writer of Mr. Digby’s stamp and 
scope. The accuracy which we demand, and strenuously 
demand, from a Mommsen or a Porson, it would be silly to 
ask for from a Montaigne, a Plutarch, or a Captain Roland 
Caxton. We add the fictitious name to give ourselves the 
opportunity of saying that had the chivalrous gentleman who 
bore it ever wielded his brother’s learned pen, he would have 
written such a work as the Broad Stone of Honour. And sooth 
to say, we doubt if Augustine Caxton himself could have “ given 
odds,” as Milton says, to Kenelm Digby. The admirable use 
which the latter makes of Plato, to mention only one Greek 
author, though, likean Attic bee, he draws the sweets from many, 
forms one of the greatest beauties of this book; while the spirit 
which flashes from it, intermittently, perhaps, but ever and 
anon right unmistakably, breathes much of that martial ardour 
which distinguishes Augustine Caxton’s chivalrous brother. The 
strong religious feelings of Mr. Digby veil, but do not conceal the 
desire of battle which flames in his heart, and we like him all the 
better for it. Whether we should entirely agree with the estimate 
that he has formed of those legions of worthies whom, in num- 
bers almost numberless, he has unearthed to do them honour, 
is a matter of no consequence. Nor need we be over-careful to 
warn the fastidious reader that a man need have some stomach 
for such things, to be able to look siccis oculis at the end- 
less array of saints and sages that will pass before him in 
battalions. If such a reader—and we advise him to do 
so—should purchase a copy of the Broad Stone of Honour, 
and should afterwards, in weariness and vexation of spirit, com- 
plain that the ‘‘ramble” was too hard for him,—‘ Friend,” 
should we reply, ‘‘ we have done thee no harm. The book that 
thou hast purchased is of the books published by Master Bernard 
Quaritch, and if thou keepest it for a little, thou wilt put money in 
thy purse thereby.” Perhaps, indeed, in the way of mere book- 
buying, there is scarcely a better investment at present than the 
purchase of a large-paper copy of the work before us. 

It becomes us not, however, as critics to do nothing else but 
praise, so we beg to say that of the five volumes of the Broad 
Stone of Honour we like the third least. Mr. Digby, as he eagerly 
and earnestly protests, is unfitted for polemical strife; but we 
do not care to remind him too curiously that the blows which he 
aims at the men of science, whom he confounds at times with his 
own naughty brain-children, modern Frenchmen and ancient 
Sophists, are hardly fair. But the formidable phalanx which 
he so quixotically attacks is strong enough, in all conscience, 
to defend itself, and it cannot be said that the assailant’s 
shafts are tipt with poison. Warburton’s friend, poor Hurd, 
had stirred Mr. Digby’s bile, by asserting that so far as the 
barbarous volumes of chivalry were concerned, no reader of sense 
need trouble himself, as a French writer had put together ina 
very learned and elaborate manner all that is requisite to be known 
on this subject. ‘*Oh!” exclaims our author, to whom these 
‘¢barbarous volumes” are as dear as they were to the Knight of 
La Mancha, ‘‘ oh that it were lawful for once in our life to swear 
by a saint, like a bad Christian, or by a dog, like a sage, or by all 
the greater or lesser gods, like a foul heathen! If ever a knight 
could be guilty of such a sin, it would be after reading Bishop 
Hurd! Why, in the name of common-sense [we like this touch 
amazingly] does the bishop or his admiring reader think it requisite 
that they should know all or anything about chivalry ?” Even with 
regard to the great and illustrious men whom Mr. Digby by 
implication condemns, we feel sure that the best of these will 
pardon their assailant, in view of the spirit wherewith he is so 
clearly animated. What that spirit is—as distinguished from,we 
mean, or superadded, shall we say ? to the deep religious spirit of 
Roman Catholicism, which lives along each line of this book—lies 
in a belief in the perennial nature of that “ glory of youth ” which 
in Wordsworth’s famous ode “fades into the light of common 
day,” but to Mr. Digby’s more enthusiastic mind seems able to 
overleap the billows of time, and to pass in triumph to that other 
shore which lies beyond the viewless stream that rounds our little 
life. 

Asa specimen of Mr. Digby’s lighter and, at the same time, 
more erudite vein, we would quote, if we had space, the whole of 
his eulogy on rowing. With the concluding words of this passage 
no son of Oxford, except one—most eloquent, alas! and most 
unwise—will quarrel :—‘ las dvip xaan;s dva¥ alludes to ahappy 
society, in which the object of ambition was not who should 
make the best oration or become the most able sycophant, aa’ 


6s cv Epérns toorr’ &psoros. Happy ambition, which could not conceive 
a higher dignity than to be elected king over the oars, like Jason, 
dvd tpaPeyny te xxl vypqv!” But although the note of gaiety is 
often perceptible in these volumes, and although the author be- 
lieves that the secret of our happiness may be found “ in asimple 
obedience to those principles which are productive of immortal 
youth, constituting the spring and flower of the mind,” yet none 
the less is the general flow of his melodious pros: as melancholy 
| a8 it is musical. Mr. Digby holds of J/ Penseroso more than of 
DT’Allegro, and he notices how the best writings of the 
best geniuses that the world has seen, not excepting 
even such cheery fellows as Homer and Herodotus, are, 
if not exactly ‘‘sicklied o’er,” at least o’erspread with a 
pale cast of divinest melancholy, and are instinct with that 
“tone of mind,” which a wise man will anticipate, and which 
‘should belong to one who approaches the termination of a 
voyage.” ‘The voyage that Mr. Digby alludes to, and which we 
have transferred to life itself, is the writing of this book of his 
—a voyage which, “if not successful in the issue, was at least 
pursued with gladness—a work which was commenced in youth, 
and which is in some measure associated with the happy 
dreams of that sweet age, of that golden hour in the 
human course when the rosy light of each morning brings 
with it fresh, undaunted hope, the expectation of some- 
thing still more worthy of the sentiment of life than any 
past experience of splendour or of joy.” ‘‘ Andif,” he adds, ‘ for 
a moment the eventful scenes of history should have betrayed a 
rude tongue to utter words opposed to love and gentleness, here it 
shall be seen that they did not spring from unfeeling levity of heart, 
that they were not aimed in the spirit of disdain and insult; the 
closing scene shall make amends, shall witness no pretence of 
triumph, no effort to arouse hostility.” Mr. Digby is as good as 
his word, and here we part from him. He is, we believe, an 
octogenarian, and we sincerely regret we know no more about 
him. It is only, therefore, with reference to the work before us, 
with reference to the public portion, so to speak, of Mr. Digby’s 
life, that we feel justified in saying, without im) rtinence, that 
Mr. Digby may say with clear and quiet satisfr ‘ion, ‘* Nune 
dimittis.” Popularity and praise he is likely enough indifferent 
to; ad Deum provocat, non ad populum. But this book of his, 
this Broad Stone of Honour, is not only sui generis, but is in suo 
genere opus magnum. It may not attract a host of readers from 
the east ‘and west, but it will, nay, it has become a part and 
parcel of the imperial literature of England, and is a work which 
no Englishman of culture would willingly let die. We will not 
use the hackneyed phrase, and say that it is a work which no 
gentleman and scholar should be without. We are well 
aware that many men to ‘whom neither name could be 
refused will find themselves unable to sympathise with much 
that isin it. But this we will say, that if we found a copy of 
the Broad Stone of Honour on the book-shelves of a man 
whom we did not know, we should look with confidence upon 
this alone as good primé facie evidence that the owner was a 
scholar and agentleman. If we do not add a third title of re- 
spect, it is because the recollection of a famous line in Browning’s 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day warns us against the danger of 
taking the name of ‘“ Christian ” in vain. 








FRIEDRICH VON GENTZ.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Amonast the many documents of interest in the present volume, 
a confidential letter, written in April, 1824, by Gentz to Baron 
Ottenfels, then Austrian Internuncio in Constantinople, invites our 
special attention. It gives an admirably lucid statement of the 
political situation, as it presented itself to one looking keenly 
abroad from an emphatically Austrian point. of view, while it 
contains besides what, as coming from one with such ample 
means of intimate knowledge, must be considered telling testi- 
mony to points of character in important political figures of the 
day, notably of the Emperor Alexander and Prince Metternich :— 

“T gladly avail myself of some spare hours, my most excellent 
friend [wrote Gentz from Vienna], to discuss with you a few matters 
which touch us both dearly. I still make the old complaint that, 
excepting myself, no one in Vienna (the Prince himself included) takes 
to heart the Greco-Turkish complication in its full importance. In 
Spain, in Portugal, in the whole range of North and South America, 
there may eventually happen what will. ..... Austria will not be 
shaken in her foundations, if in those distant countries everything were 
even to turn topsy-turvy. Wholly different is the case as to the course 
and destinies of our neighbour States to the East; here the mainten- 
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ance or ruin of our political system is at stake; here it is a question 
of life and death. The Prince does not, indeed, view these large subjects 
from a stand-point that is exactly different from mine, we are rather 
at one whenever we talk them over. But it often makes me uneasy and 
very sad that he does not devote to them the time and attention with 
which he deals with other and less important matters...... He 
counts on the good-fortune with which he has hitherto conducted this 
complicated business—that means he has spun it out ; unwillingly does 
he occupy himself with perils not close at hand, ho especially 
dislikes all matters with which he cannot deal immediately, and 
would gladly altogether argue away to himself and others the exist- 
ence of evils which he is not in a condition to overcome... .. . I 
communicate to you, under the strictest secrecy, the Russian memo- 
randum on the pacification of Greece, and our reply thereto. The sub- 
stance of this scheme has something so fanciful, that our exposition of 
the means for its execution resembles more a quiz than a serious 
opinion...... Far more disquieting, tomy mind, than the substanco 
of this Russian memorandum was the language held by the Cabinet as 
to its position towards the Porte; the reiterated sharp remonstrances 
with which it presses upon its allies that peace manifestly cannot be 
maintained between the two Powers, unless the Greeks are in some 
manner relieved; the not ambiguous prophecy of a new, unavoidable 
rupture, if the question is not decided according to Russian 
wishes. .... . Will you blame me that, under such aspects, I decline 
all reliance on the assurances of Tatischeff and others, that ‘ tho 
Emperor cares little about the result of the Greek disturbances, wishes 
but to keep himself uncompromised, is satisfied if only something is 
spoken and written ?’ I think differently. The Emperor, it is true, takes 
little real intorest in the fate of the Greeks. .. . he also has no hos- 
tile intentions, no treacherous designs against the Turks; he sincerely 
desires peace with them, and would be happy if he could restore the 
old relations that existed before 1821. But he is, at the same time, 
penetrated with the feeling that he cannot with honour get out of the 
business without having obtained some decisive improvement in the 
condition of the Greeks; and what is worse and most dangerous, he /ives in 
the hallucination that this object he wi/l and must obtain through co- 
operation with the Allies, by an imposing attitude, by persistence, by 
threats, and by creating fear. Now herein lies the source of all future 
ruin. For what will happen when the Porte, as is to be foreseen well- 
nigh to acertainty..... . resists with stubbornness? ...... In 
this case, a second rupture with Russia seems to me almost positive. 
ibe ac Should, then, the Turks prove in this campaign more able 
and lucky than in previous ones, then I already hear the screams about 
cruelties and massacres with which their victories will be accompanied, 
as if barbarians ever could assert their right over barbarians in any 
other manner; and if at last they do yield, and were to acquiesce in 
a scheme which gives them at least only a semi-death, no one will feel 
disposed to force the Greeks into its acceptance; but the end will be 
the recognition of their actual independence—perhaps as an unavoid- 
able evil—and thereby the sentence of total death against the Porte,— 
for such an event it could survive barely a couple of years.” 
There is much in this letter which, with slight modifications in 
terms, might have been written quite of late by a confidant of 
the present Austrian Chancellery. But leaving this aside, we 
would point to the observations on Prince Metternich’s mode of 
dealing with political questions. Though himself prone to dissipa- 
tion, Gentz never allowed it to distract him from business, andit was 
a conspicuous characteristic of his nature that he threw himself 
always with a fever-heat into the prosecution of political interests, 
Not so Metternich, whose nature was marked with an aristocratic 
nonchalance, and had not the strength of fibre that, even in 
earnest moments, could resist being drawn away by frivolous 
attractions. Of this weakness there are remarkable notices in the 
Diaries of Gentz during the Napoleonic period, which have been 
published by Varnhagen’s literary executor. But in this corre- 
spondence we have also strikingly characteristic evidence under 
Metternich’s own hand, of the shallow self-complacency and 
supercilious vanity with which he viewed himself and others. 
Here is his own explanation of the policy with which he contem- 
plated paralysing Russia in the St. Petersburg Conferences :— 
“Si vis pacem, para bellum,’every one understands. Why ? Because 
the sentence is old and classical. Now ‘his sentence, and nothing else, 
have I employed, but in the way of negotiation throughout the Greek 
business. But this, people do not take in. I have filled my diplomatic 
arsenal, completed and reviowed my armaments, not to come to blows, 
but to prevent them. To make an end of this absurd question, I say, 
‘ Very good, let us sit down together; let us examine ; this,—that,—is at 
stake, for otherwise there would be nothing at all in qnestion ; there- 
fore we will have it,—Russian Genius, go ahead! Count Nesselrode, 
devise the means ; we know quite well, and say quite distinctly, what 
appertains to the Greek Utopia, Now, then, make this possible ?? When, 
now, a man like Strangford comes forward and seeks to prove to me 
that nothing is possible, I do not know whether to cry or laugh. Tho 
best answer would surely be the well-known ‘ V'/a ce que je vous disais !” 
of the great Giroux. The Emperor Alexander never again spoke any 
more of marching to Spain, after I said to him, ‘ We are with you,—the 
idea is a glorious one, but how shall we do it ?’” 
This mode of dealing with matters of State is what at whist is 
called jfinessing a card, and there is too much evidence that in 
this trick Metternich saw the be-all of statesmanship. When Nes- 
selrode in the Conference proposed measures of coercion against 
the Porte, Metternich wrote :—‘ The opinion, or rather the han- 
kering of the Russian Cabinet after coercive measures should not 
make grey hairs grow on any one. It is so thoroughly unprac- 
tical as to be incapable of being put into any, even half-intelli- 





gible formula. Whenever matters get to be as they are now, one 
must never give oneself the trouble of proving the impossibility 
of things, but, on the contrary, leave the proof of their possi- 
bility to the party advocating them, and this I shall do in the pre- 
sent case.” At this conjuncture Metternich more or less covertly 
sought to push forward the French Government, then in the full tide 
of the Villele Ministry, into prominent antagonism to the advance 
of the Greek Christian element in regions where France con- 
sidered herself to be the traditional champion of the Latin faith. 
To draw the bonds more closely, the Prince proceeded himself, in 
the spring of 1825, to Paris, and the climax of radiant self-satis- 
faction is evident in the following account he wrote to Gentz of 
the position in which he stood to the ruling influences in France. 
The extract is somewhat long, but will well deserve perusal, for its 
vivid traits of this statesman’s nature :— 


“Tam sending to-day my despatches for St. Petersburg, and tell St. 
to show them to you. I anticipate you will sincerely share all the viows 
developedinthem, Were I myse/fin St. Petersburg, I would take up tho 
fight in many respects differently. But from a distance matters must 
be conducted otherwise, and the direction having to be given over to 
third parties, I am driven to confine myself to principles. My main 
purpose is to acquire the diplomatically strongest position, and this is 
on all occasions the defensive one... . . . I beg of you to consider the 
English messages of the 6th. Canning must have discovered that it is 
easier to poke fun with maxims at the Powers and the Right-minded 
than at a revolutionary Republic. I am engaged in elaborating a good 
article on this quite delectable state of affairs for a newspaper here. 
But how J come to this is amongst the signs of the times and of my 
position. On this I could write a volume, but as I shall see you before 
long, I shall not give myself this trouble. And the time would also fail 
me. This much is positive, that did I stand in need of more than my 
own inner consciousness to know how I occupy a position in the world 
wholly singular, quite distinct, and shared in by no one, my present 
stay here would have sufficed to teach me the fact. My relations to 
the Ministry and the King are, of a certainty, without example. .... . 
People look at me as a kind of lantern, which they draw near to in order to 
get light in a more or less dark night. I cannot otherwise describe my 
daily experiences. Villele and Damas are for ever running in and out 
to ask me questions which, God knows, are easy enough to answer. 
Whenever I speak my saying, they find it stupendous, though it is in 
cases where I would be ashamed of my own self if it could be different. 
It seems these good folks are accustomed to hear, instead of a solution 
of questions, the very easy ‘J don’t understand.’ Inever become guilty 
of the sin of such a sentence, and therefore they take me to be a lantern 
that gives light,—amongst all the duties of a lantern, forsooth, the inost 
common-place! So much is plain to me, thatthe Ambassador—of any 
Court—who knows himself to have right, i.e. who is bent on good and 
understands how to speak it clearly, must play here a great 
part! Pozzo, for instance, would have admirably played this part, 
had he rested on its fundamental condition. But he always was 
in the wrong, and let that once become evident, then a man sinks below 
all those who stand around. That is the caso now with Pozzo. If ever 
by chance he speaks without personal motives, no one believes him. His 
avarice has most of all done him harm; he has become as rich as Creesus, 
and the sources of this wealth are known to all. Thus he had a largo 
share in the loan for the Cortes. Now just think how his voice must 
be considered in the question of Legitimacy! What has for me tho 
highest interest, is the very close connection that has sprung up between 
me and the pure party. This will have consequences. Tho men who 
are its leaders press themselves with confidence to me, and I now seo 
through their actions, their schemes, and their hopes, just as if I had 
been here for years. This much must suffice to you for the moment, 
namely, that here, in the centre of all evil, there has formed itself 
another centre of genuine good, and that it is thriving vigorously and 
practically. Action is peculiar to the French, and they never let mat- 
ters rest with a hollow flourish of words. I see Bonald a great 
deal. He pleases me much, and is far more practical than I had 
thought. At the same time, in many things he is of a crass 
ignorance to be found only in France. He stands in a kind of 
dumb wonder at everything I say, and if 1 were to stand before 
the tribunal of the Almighty, so is it true that not one single case 
has turned up between us to have been unknowing in reference to which 
would not have been to reduce me to downright stupidity. The reason 
why Evil so easily makes enormous progress is simply that it is enough 
to be an ignoramus to be able to figure as a hero therein. The other 
day Bonald said a pretty sentence which is very generally applicable. He 
said, ‘ Le particulier des sots—et ils forment la majorité dans la société— 
cest leur propension a decouvrir les difficultés dans les bonnes choses, 
et les facilités dans les mauvaises. This sentence is quite true ; it fits, 
for example, exactly the course taken by the English Ministry. In the 
Alliance it finds everything difficult, in the relations with the Liberals, 
on the contrary, everything easy.” 


With this extraordinary piece of self-complacency we close this 
notice of a volume which abounds in matter of interest, for who- 
soever is engaged in studying the politics of European States in 
the early years of this century. 











REMINISCENCES OF LEVI COFFIN.* 
WE hope the publication of these two books in England may be 
taken as a sign that the spirit which inspired the Anti-slavery 
Society, and led our fathers and mothers—many of them, at least 
—to make splendid efforts and sacrifices has not died out. Why they 
should have appeared almost contemporaneously from the offices 





* Reminiscences of Levi Cofin. London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 1876 
Reminiscences of an Abolitionist. Dyer Brothers. 
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of two different publishers is not apparent. It seems, however, 
that ‘the President of the Underground Railway ” died, as might 
have been expected, a poor man, and that his widow, who shared 
his dangers and labours for more than forty years, is to some 
extent dependent on the sale of these volumes. The larger one, 
to which our references are made, and which we have ourselves 
read with deep interest, is probably too minute in detail and too 
voluminous to obtain a large circulation here; but the smaller 
volume, which is in the orthodox railway-bookstall form, 
and may be had for 1s. 6d. ought to prove a formid- 
able rival to the most popular sensational novel. For it is 
full of stories of more hair-breadth escapes, more exciting 
adventures than ever came into the brain of a novslist, and which 
have the advantage of coming to us in the simple language of an 
old Quaker free from every trace of exaggeration or embellishment. 
So we can cordially recommend them to all young people, at a 
loss for a couple of hours’ reading on a railway journey, or on a 
wet morning, and can assure them that while catering for their 
own casual amusement they will be gaining profitable insight into 
a very notable chapter of recent history. ; 
Whether Levi Coffin was or was not descended (as he seems to 
believe) from the Sir Richard Coffin who accompanied William 
the Conqueror to England, or from the Sir William Coffin one of 
Henry VIIL.’s knights at the field of the Cloth of Gold, we may 
safely say that in sagacity and courage he was worthy of ancestors 
of the heroic type. He was born in 1798, of Quaker parents, in 
North Carolina, in a small settlement of free men, in the midst 
of a slave-owning people. As a child he saw the coffles of 
manacled slaves passing to the South, and heard his father 
protest aganist the cruelties of their drivers. Before he was fif- 
teen he was a staunch Abolitionist, and at that age performed his 
first exploit in that character. A planter named Osborne came 
to his father’s house in pursuit of a negro servant, who was 
hiding in the neighbourhood on his way North. The slave was 
within a few hundred yards of the house, where Levi had just 
been feeding him. Osborne was raising a posse to help him 
in his hunt, and young Levi was pressed into the service, 
with the result that the slave escaped, while his master came 
back foiled, but swearing ‘‘that there was not a man in that 
neighbourhood wortha d to help him hunt his nigger, except 
young Levi Coffin.” This was his first and last hunt. In 1822 
Levi turned schoolmaster, and in the evenings and on Sundays 
opened classes for the negroes, which were at first tolerated, but 
then suppressed by the masters. In 1824 he was married, and 
in 1826 migrated to Indiana, where he established himself as a 
bacon-curer and dry-goods merchant at Newport, not far from 
the border. The place was full of Friends from Southern States, 
who had found Quakerism and slavery incompatible, but many 
of whom were opposed to Levi's thorough-going and compro- 
mising activity in helping fugitive slaves. They argued and 
remonstrated. He replied that if, by endeavouring to fulfil the 
injunctions of the Bible, he should lose his business, his busi- 
ness must go. But he had no fear of danger to his life 
or business, as long as he was faithful to his duty and honest and 
industrious. So he went on his way, had a waggon and horses 
ready at all hours to forward fugitives, a safe hiding-place for 
them, and prompt aid in the Courts wherever legal intervention 
was possible, as it often was, for the slavye-owners generally came 
in pursuit without the necessary documents, and as sure as they 
did, found themselves arrested at the suit of that man of peace, 
Levi Coffin, ‘‘the notorious nigger-thief of Newport,” as the 
Kentuckians called him. Soon the stream of fugitives set steadily 
towards his house. Not a week passed that he and his wife were 
not roused in the night to receive some hunted hunger-stricken 
slave, and never in vain. Nearly 4,000 passed through his 
hands, of whom he never would seem to have lost one. It was 
this rare peaceful courage and sagacity which gained him the 
title by which, we trust, he is immortalised. Three parties of 
Kentuckians were hunting the neighbourhood for seventeen 
slaves, who had reached Levi’s house in a body the day before 
their pursuers. After a week’s futile search, they turned south, 
declaring that they could never get the slightest news of a slave 
after he had reached that house, and that there must be an 
Underground Railway, of which Levi Coffin was President. (p. 190.) 
~4¢ This was the first time I ever heard of the Underground Rail- 
way,” he writes ; but his friends fixed the name on him, and he 














this Kentucky raid, to which we have referred above, he was 
summoned before the grand jury of the county to answer for his 
doings, and asked by the chairman if he understood the law as to 
harbouring fugitive slaves. ‘‘I told him I had readit, but didn’t 
know whether I understood it ornot. I suggested that he turn to 
and read it, which he did. I told him that I knew of no violation 
of the statute in that neighbourhood. Persons often travelled our 
way and stopped at our house, who said they were slaves; but I 
knew nothing about it, as our law did not presume that such 
persons could tell the truth.” (p. 192.) In 1833 the American 
Anti-Slavery Society was formed, principally by the exer- 
tions of Arnold Buffum, a Quaker friend of Levi's, and 
by 1840 the Abolition feeling had grown so strong in 
Indiana that he could now “ often keep fugitives at his house 
openly, while preparing them for their journey North.” So sped 
the good cause, but not without sore trials for Levi and his 
fellow-workers. In 1843 the Society of Friends in America was 
rent asunder by the slavery question, the majority being in favour 
of gradual emancipation and colonisation, as against immediate 
and unconditional emancipation, for which Levi and the minority 
were testifying daily, at the risk of their goods and their lives. 
They claimed only to be allowed to live up to that part of the 
Friends’ discipline which bore testimony against slavery, but in 
vain. (p. 231, &c.) One of the most interesting episodes in the 
book to English readers will be the account of the endeavour of 
the London yearly meeting to heal this breach by the despatch 
of a deputation, headed by William Forster (the father of 
the Member for Bradford) to the Friends in the States. It 
is a touching and instructive piece of ecclesiastical history, to 
which, however, we can only thus refer. (p. 239, &c.) 

Though himself as true as steel to his Quaker principles, Levi 
often had to work with Abolitionists of a very different creed. 
Foremost amongst these was one John Fairfield, a born fighter, 
who spent his life in running off slaves from all parts of the 
South and appearing with them suddenly at the Newport dépét. 
‘¢ Was any one hurt?” Levi asked on one of these cccasions. 
‘You see,” replied Fairfield, ‘‘ we were at close quarters, but my 
men were plucky; we shot to kill, and made the devils run.” ‘I 
reproved him for trying to kill any one, and told him we should 
love our enemies.” ‘‘ Love the devil!” he exclaimed; ‘slave- 
holders are devils, and it is no harm to kill the devil. I don’t 
intend to hurt people, but if they stand between me and liberty, 
they must take the consequences.” (p. 444.) Levi found it use- 
less to preach peace principles to John Fairfield, and mourned 
over his backslidings. Nevertheless he continued to help 
him, and when telegraphed from Philadelphia, ‘‘ Fairfield wants 
money; shall we give it him?” replied, ‘‘ If John Fairfield wants 
money, give ithim.” And when Fairfield died, rifle in hand, in his 
vocation in distant Tennessee, Coffin wrote, ‘‘ With all his faults, 
misguided impulses, and wicked ways, he was a brave man, who 
never betrayed a trust that was imposed on him, and was a true 
friend to the oppressed and suffering slave.” (p. 446.) 

In 1844 the Abolitionist conscience was deeply moved on the 
subject of using the products of slave-labour, and Levi Coffin 
was selected as the manager of a central store at Cincinnati, 
where free-grown cotton, sugar, and other untainted goods could 
be procured. He moved to that city, and established himself in a 
large house, which became the great dépét of the Under- 
ground Railway in the West, and to which slave-owners, 
touched in conscience, came from all parts of the South, 
to add heavily to his labours by leaving favourite slaves 
(generally their own children) under his care, to be edu- 
cated and settled in the Free States. Here he lived through 
all the excitement of the fugitive-slave law and the consequent 
riots, bearing all things, enduring all things, and hoping all 
things, until the war broke out. When the rebels threatened 
Cincinnati and the citizens were flying, he was urged to escape, 
as his house would be the first to be destroyed. ‘I laughed at 
their fears, and told them I felt no alarm, and had never run 
from danger, and that if our friends and neighbours were to suffer, 
I would stay and suffer with them.” (p. 603.) And when in afew 
weeks the city was safe, and the war rolled back to the South, 
he followed the army, and took a leading part in organising the 
freedmen’s aid movement. In this work he came to England 
twice, once during and once after the war, and we are glad to 
say, was welcomed as he deserved, and went back strengthened in 


accepted it and joked about the line, and made calls on its stock | all ways, to end his life as he had begun it, in the faithful service 
from all his friends, sometimes for waggons, sometimes for dollars, | of Him who said, ‘“‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it to the least of 
sometimes for house-room, till the President’s proclamation in | these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” It will be a bad 
1863, when ‘‘ the business was spoiled, the stock went down in | day for our race when the scenes of that great struggle, which 


the market, and the line was of no further use.” Shortly after | was begun in England eighty years ago, and ended with the sur- 
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render of Lee at Apottomax Court-house in 1865, cease to exercise 
a fascination over men with English blood in their veins ; and let 
us hope that the longer the grand oid story is told to our boys 
and girls, the more brightly will the names of such soldiers in the 
good cause as John Brown, Lloyd Garrison, and Levi Coffin 
shine out amongst the roll of statesmen and orators and poets 
and generals who officered the host, and came in for the lion’s 
share of contemporary honour. 





FIVE CHIMNEY FARM.* 


‘¢O my juvenile friends!” says Mr. Chadband, in Bleak House, 
‘if the master of this house was to go forth into the city and 
there see an eel, and was to come back and say, ‘I have seen an 
elephant,’ would that be Terewth?” It was the recollection of 
these absurd words that checked the genial current of praise with 
which we were at first inclined to hail the authoress of Five- 
Chimney Farm. We were so charmed by the plain, straightforward 
style in which this novel is written, and so pleased to find the dull 
and simple annals of a Sussex home-farm changing into a graphic 
sketch of the terrible Paris street-fights of June, ’48, that we 
were on the point of breaking out into a panegyric on Miss Hoppus, 
not less warm and (we fear now) much more exaggerated than that 
with which Macaulay loved to praise the authoress of Mansfield 
Park, as well as other less known and less deserving novelists 
whom the nugivorous historian delighted to honour. Second 
thoughts, however, have led us to believe that by neglecting Mr. 
Chadband’s pregnant question we might be doing an injustice, 
not only to our readers, but also to Miss Hoppus herself. Praise 
her novel we undoubtedly can, with a clear conscience anda light 
heart; praise it, that is, as a pure, a wholesome, and an inter- 
esting book; but further than this we are afraid to go, on more 
accounts than one. And yet such praise as this seems hardly 
high enough, when we see how very little there is in this novel 
which, without censorious carping, we can blame. It is, we 
fancy, the work of a ‘‘’prentice hand,” and what is more, of a 
youthful hand, and the writer deserves no niggard meed of 
recognition for venturing out of the beaten track, and for so 
boldly pressing the Muse of History into her service. We need 
not, indeed, draw invidious comparisons, and seek to raise the 
merits of this honest little water-colour by contrasting it with the 
glaring “‘ oleographs” of other lady novelists. It is enough to 
say that Miss Hoppus has succeeded best where success was 
least to have been looked for, and that the historical part of her 
story is better done than that which is purely fictitious. Whether 
this augurs well for her future success as a novel-writer is a ques- 
tion which we need not discuss, but the change for the better is in 
every respect so marked when she shifts her scene from the 
Sussex village to the capital of France, that we were inclined at 
first to suspect the presence of another pen. Even had such been 
the case, we were by no means inclined to grumble. It has been 
audaciously conjectured that the pens of more Georges than 
one had a share in the writing of Daniel Deronda,—which, how- 
ever, we do not believe,—and we should laud rather than 
blame a writer, whose object being merely to give pleasure, would 


the most brilliant chapter in what is certainly the most brilliant 
work of Victor Hugo, will feel, if they deign to read this novel, 
an abiding sense of disappointment. But the English translation 
of Les Misérables is a thing of naught, and students of the 
original are, we believe, not very numerous among us, and we are 
sure that there are many novel-readers who will be pleased as 
well as instructed by Miss Hoppus’s account of the most 
famous street-fight which history records. Such readers, however, 
will naturally enough look to the purely fictitious portions of this 
book for their chief amusement, and if their own taste be not 
thoroughly spoilt by the strong and unwholesome stimulants of 
sensational romances, we cannot think that they will be disap- 
pointed. Parts of the first volume are indeed almost silly in their 
simplicity. ‘They are photography and not painting, and photo- 
graphy applied to the commonest and stalest of mortal things- 
Miss Hoppus is not a mistress of that alchemy with which 
Dickens could transmute a pair of boots or a door-plate, and at 
times her story sinks to the level of a Sunday book for children 
under ten. It is crude also at times, and not amusing in its 
crudity, and we can imagine that before a decade of years—or 
months, shall we say ?—have passed, Miss Hoppus herself will 
hardly read without ‘‘ indescribable sensations ” such a funny little 
burst as this :—‘‘ The barn-door fowl’s wings are not of much 
use to him, perbaps; and even that noble animal the goose 
seldom flies very far,—but what should we think of fowl or goose 
whom no provocation could induce to take wing ?” Such blemishes 
as these, however, are few and far between in Five Chimney Farm, 
and the way in which Miss Hoppus treats the subject of love, 
which has been called the novelist’s touchstone, is admirable. 
In these days of whiskered ‘seraphs” and silky-moustachioed 
‘¢ cherubs,” whose love is as unstrained as coffee made without a 
biggin, and who breakfast late on “‘ corked claret,” and ‘ govern 
themselves accordingly " for the rest of the day, it is refreshing 
to come across a manly and sensible young fellow like Felix Darrell, 
And then the heroine herself,—how charmingly, to use the good 
old phrase, she falls in love! ‘‘ The fire had long been smouldering, 
and needed but a breath of air to fan it into a flame. She had 
thought sometimes that love, the love we read of in books, 
was a pretty fable. Of course people loved somehow, 
but not, in her experience at least, in this wild, unreason- 
ing fashion. She herself had had dreams of noble love,— 
love free from all self-seeking, all pettiness; love which could 
gladly and easily be true, through any misfortunes; love which 
absence could not shake, nor the world’s frown chill. But the 
love which overmastered her now was not like this. It included 
it, but unconsciously ; it was conscious of nothing but absolute 
love. It knew no comparisons, no degrees, no reasonings. It 
was pure spirit, the outgoing of one soul towards another soul, 
the longing to mingle her being with his, and so be one. The 
great mystery of love, which those who jest upon it know not, 
and which not every one who praises it understands, the merging 
of one’s individuality, the losing of one’s self to find it, and so 
be alive for the first time, had come to her at last.” Veterans 
and cynics may shake their heads over words so inco- 
herent as these and may smile at the eagerness which pours 





be willing to accept assistance from extraneous quarters. We 
feel, however, that our original conjecture was unfounded, and in 
that case we may fairly claim attention for the following remark- 
able, though we believe unjust, sketch of Louis Blanc, from the 
hand, be it remembered, of a young and (as we suppose) unprac- 
tised authoress :— 


“This young theorist, who looks, in stature and appearance, a boy of 
fifteen, with the charming, expressive face, and the beautiful, bold, 
roving black eyes, who is always laughing, always talking, always 
gesticulating, holds in his hands the destinies of the Revolution. He | 
had taught the working-classes to think that decrees of Government 
and artificial restrictions were all that they needed. Just as the world | 
was beginning to find out the fallacies of Protection, an ultra-Radical | 
and Democrat proposed a more rigid interference than ever with the | 
labour market. But then this Democrat was a bookman and a theorist. 
The moment any practical difficulty arose, he was out of his element. | 
He had genius, force of character, and an honest intention to benefit 
mankind, but his egotism spoiled all. Naturally gentle, he became | 
the accomplice of the most vile, rather than let himself be supplanted 
in popularity. With al! his genius, he could not realise that hone-t men | 
might differ from Aim, nor see what he was doing, or making it possible | 
for others to do. Naturally honest, he became a double-dealer. He | 
fomented the plans of Blanqui and Raspail over-night, and in tho | 
morning stood apart, pale and disconcerted, while his colleagues fought 


them forth, regardless whether to the logical ear they signify 
nothing. But by far the noblest and finest praises of love have 
been sung by men whose brains were cool and whose pulses were 
steady while they were singing them, and for all we know, there 
may breathe more genuine passion as well as truth in these short- 
winded accents than in all the splendid imagery of Plato and in 
all the mystical subtleties of Dante. 

But we are getting out of our depth, and will return to 
the more congenial task of criticising what we can under- 
stand. In her third volume, Miss Hoppus gives us her ideas 
about prayer, and difficult as the subject is, she treats it 
very well. ‘The strong point against the non-praying theory 
is clearly this,—that in the hour of extreme peril a spoken 
or speechless ‘Good Lord deliver us!” bursts from the lips and 
heart of every man, and we must leave the thinkers who follow 
Mr. Tyndall's view to explain away that fact as they can. Miss 
Hoppus makes the most of it, but perhaps in a rather too com- 
bative and feminine manner. The best passage on prayer that 


quiet good-sense ever penned was written by a novelist, and is to 
be found in the most unequal of all Scott’s novels, the Heart 


the battle. Not quite a coward, ho was not brave; not quite a traitor, | of Midlothian. We have praised Miss Hoppus’s style, and we 


he was not true.” 


| believe with justice, but we object to such a word as “ solva- 


It is not our purpose to analyse the plot, or sketch the incidents bility,” applied to a man who is able to pay his debts. We are 
of Five Chimney Farm. Those who have read what is probably | rather surprised, too, to find in this book so old a friend or foe as 
| & Voutrance, which is banished even from the pages of that amus- 


Low and Co tert. ee ee a ee ee | ing paper which still astonishes us with zéle and cclébrités chez eux- 
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There must be something particularly seducing to an English ear 
in this mistake; and Shakespeare uses, it may be remembered, 
the phrase of ‘to the utterance.” But Miss Hoppus’s gravest 
fault in these minor matters is the disregard which she shows for 
what we suppose we may still call ‘ Lempriere.’ She brings the 
shade of Napoleon I. upon the stage in company with Hannibal 
and Cesar and Antiochus, and she speaks of a lady looking at her 
unwelcome wooer as Diana looked upon Argus. It is easy to see 
how the first mistake arose. Antiochus the Great and Alexander 
the Great are as alike as Macedon and Monmouth, but we are at 
a loss to guess the process by which Actzon has been changed into 
a “ yvery,—very peacock.” Anyhow, Miss Hoppus must leave such 
amusing errors as these to the well-known authoress who may be 
said to enjoy the monopoly of them, for however much good- 
fortune and industry may help this young lady in her future 
efforts, she must never hope to rival ‘“‘ Ouida” in this particular 
branch of mirth-provoking pleasantry. 





SOME MAGAZINES. 
THe number of the Nineteenth Century for January is an 
exceedingly readable one. We have noticed before at consider- 
able length the first paper, Sir Garnet Wolseley’s account of the 
position of the French Army, and Mr. Gladstone’s ‘“‘ Last Words 
on the County Franchise ;” and next to these in interest is the 
short ‘* Life of Midhat Pasha.” It is written by an admirer, Mr. 
J. W. Gambier, who on the whole despises Turks, but who is, 
consciously or unconsciously, a Carlylean, and sees in Midhat a 
man of that tremendous energy which sometimes saves States. 
We confess we cannot admire his portrait of the man, or see in 
what Midhat differs from the original blood-drinking tyrants who 
made Turkey. He can, according to Mr. Gambier, govern, but 
only with the state of siege. ‘* He cannot brook interference, and 
has never submitted to dictation,” and from first to last has 
governed like a Jacobin Terrorist or like Narvaez, who produced 
order, but could not forgive his enemies because he had killed them 
all. In Roumelia he cleaned the country of the Circassians, whom 
Mr. Gambier pronounces mere villains, while ‘‘ the bodies of the 
underhand and sneaking agents of secret societies swing warningly 
from hundreds of gibbets.” Midhat apparently executed every 
‘Christian opponent as a traitor. Bulgaria was infamously 
governed, as Mr. Gambier admits, and as the population was 
restive, Midhat was sent there, and though he pardoned 500 
dupes, ‘‘ the chiefs of these plotters and intriguers, however, did 
not fare so well, and were despatched to join the company of 
those whom we have seen gracing the gibbets of Roumelia in an 
earlier portion of this history, very much to the disgust of their 
patrons beyond the Danube.” He was then sent to Nisch, where 
he governed very well, and to the vilayet of the Danube, where 
he built roads and bridges, and introduced justice of a 
kind, hanging people apparently on suspicion; and was 
finally sent to Bagdad, where the people, backed by the muni- 
cipality, objected to the recruiting law. The law was probably 
hated, as elsewhere in the East, because it fell only on 
those who could not bribe themselves off, but Midhat was 
determined it should be obeyed. He called together the Pro- 
vincial Council, and said to them:—‘‘Gentlemen,—I give you 
two hours to quell the disturbances, for which I hold you per- 
sonally responsible to myself. Iam aware to what extent you 
have fostered them, and have taken my steps accordingly. If in 


two hours peace is not restored, I will hang every one of you, 


and retire to Constantinople, leaving directions that the entire 
city shall be burnt.” Everybody knew he would do it without a 
qualm, and the unhappy wretches yielded, as men always yield, 
to force applied with a sufficient contempt for humanity. Midhat 
then appeared in Constantinople, where, as was natural, his 
character made him an idol of the more fanatic Turks, and where 
in alliance with Hussein Avni, a Turk of the same kind, he upset 
the Sultan Abdul Aziz, who, Mr. Gambier thinks, certainly did 
not commit suicide :—‘‘ Murdered or dead by his own hand, the 
treatment his body received was as disrespectful and dishonour- 
ing as his end had been abandoned and forlorn. A certain person 
who went to the palace where the body lay, found it propped up 
behind a door, almost nude, where it remained until the evening, 
when without any ceremony, and scarcely any attendants but the 
grave-diggers, it was buried in the grave of his father, Mahmoud 
the Reformer.” His subsequent career is well known, but it 
is not ended, for Midhat may return to power, and would 
be the very person to defend the Ottoman Empire when 
reduced to Constantinople, and only surrender it when 
burnt to the very ground. That he is energetic and 





able, follows from every account given of his history, ang 
indeed from his rise itself; but our admiration is reserved, 
we confess, for rulers of a different stamp, the men who, like 
many Indian Pashas—notably, Meadows Taylor—stamp out 
brigandage and lawlessness by force of character and serene 
justice, and not by expenditure of life and rope. Dr. Doran’s 
account of ‘‘Shakespeare in France,” and the form in which hig 
plays have been put upon the stage, is most amusing—in the 
French Hamlet, Hamlet ends triumphantly as legitimate King— 
and individually, we have a strong admiration for Mr. Ruskin’s 
eloquence in the Oxford lecture. The admiration is utterly un- 
justifiable by any canon, but perhaps it may be justified by a 
quotation :— 

“Of all the shallow follies of this age, that proclamation of the vanity 

of prayer for the sunshine and rain; and the cowardly equivocations, 
to-meet it, of clergy who never in their lives really prayed for anything, 
I think, excel. Do these modern scientific gentlemen fancy that no- 
body, before they were born, knew the laws of cloud and storm, or that 
the mighty human souls of former ages, who every one of them lived’ 
and died by prayer, and in it, did not know that in every petition 
framed on their lips they were asking for what was not only fore- 
ordained, but just as probably fore-done? or that the mother pausing 
to pray before she opens the letter from Alma or Balaclava, does not 
know that already he is saved for whom she prays, or already lies fes- 
tering in his shroud? The whole confidence and glory of prayer is in 
its appeal to a Father who knows our necessities before we ask, who 
knows our thoughts before they rise in our hearts, and whose decrees, as 
unalterable in the eternal future as in the eternal past, vet in the close 
verity of visible fact, bend, like reeds, before the fore-ordained and 
faithful prayers of his children.” 
Mr. Mallock finishes the fine protest against the utilitarian 
view of happiness and life which it pleases him, for some un- 
known reason, to designate, ‘‘Is Life Worth Living ?”—he 
holds that it is not, if there be no future state,—and Mr. 
Alfred Wills fights strongly for a right of criminal appeal, 
which he, curiously enough, thinks would not be often resorted 
to, an argument in favour of the system which seems to us 
rather forced. There ought to be a criminal appeal, but surely 
the mere doctrine of chances would induce most criminals to 
resort to it. 

The new feature introduced into the Contemporary, the 
account of the life and thought of the day in France and 
Italy, written, as to France, by Gabriel Monod—is he the 
Huguenot Pasteur of that name ?—as to Italy, by Professor 
de Gubernatis, seems to us excellent, a real addition to 
the means of information procurable in London. Each paper 
is a complete history, political, literary, and social, of the 
country to which it refers for that month, and it is hardly 
possible for work to be better done, though the editor should 
caution his contributors that he desires ‘‘ white light,” and as 
fair a statement of the unpopular side of each argument as may 
be given. ‘These papers are quite worth the price of the maga- 
zine, the body of which is this month a little dull. Mr. Free- 
man’s paper is perhaps the most readable, for he fights for a solu- 
tion of the suffrage question, which will yet have stout defenders, 
—namely, an extension of the household suffrage to counties, 
with a thorough reconsideration of the distribution of electoral 
power, but without any attempt to frame equal electoral 
districts. He would, in fact, perfect the scheme of election as 
far as possible, without breaking with the continuity of his- 
tory. His plan for this end is to give a number of Members to 
a town or county in proportion to its size, without altering its 
boundaries,—a scheme which would, of course, allow either of 
single seats, or cumulative voting, or Mr. Hare’s plan, or any 
other system of election which might be adopted. Miss Cobbe’s 
paper on the ‘“ Little Health of Ladies” is both amusing and in- 
structive, but we see in it traces of a feeling from which Miss 
Cobbe, almost alone among the strong-minded, has hitherto been 
free,—a feeling that man and woman are opposed. There will be 
smiles in many households when this paragraph is read :— 

‘‘It must be borne in mind also, in estimating a woman’s chances of 
health, that if she neglect to think of herself, there is seldom anybody 
to do for her what she does for her husband. Nobody reminds her to 
change her boots when they are damp; nobody jogs her memory as to 
the unwholesomeness of this or that beverage or comestible, or gives 
her the little cossetings which so often ward off colds and similar petty 
ills. Unless the woman live with a sister or friend, it must be scored 
one against her chances, as compared to a man, that she has no wife.” 
Brothers are certainly a little oppressive to sisters, whose weak- 
nesses they, bred in the same nursery, scarcely understand ; but 
we should say husbands were, as a rule, decidedly more 
fidgetty about their wives’ health than wives about their 
husbands’, more solicitous about colds, and certainly at least as 
much disposed to cosseting,—if that pleasant process be really, as 
Miss Cobbe says, a health-giving one. For the rest, women 
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settle their own dress, and to a great extent their own ways of 
life, and the only charge which can be brought justly against the 
men is that they do shut women out from careers which would 
be as beneficial to their health as to their happiness. ‘That is 
true, but even that is passing away. The article, however, 
which will be most read is that by the Duke of Argyll, on Dis- 
establishment. It will, we fear, disappoint the English reader, 
being mainly a paper to prove that lay patronage is not 
essential to the idea of a State Establishment,—a pro- 
position which nobody competent to form an opinion or likely 
to read the Duke’s article ever doubted. The true difficulty 
is whether it is worth while for the State to support a Church for 
which it cannot make laws, which is the present position of the 
Scotch Establishment, and to that the Duke does not address 
himself. The General Assembly is now a true Parliament for the 
Scotch Church, and why should the secular Parliament rest under 
the obligation of taxing the people, or if you will, seeming to tax 
the people, in support of it, any more than of any other ecclesias- 
tical organisation? It is certain, for instance, that Parliament 
could not relax the obligation of every Scotch minister to sub- 
scribe the Westminster Confession without breaking up the 
Church, while the General Assembly could, as the secular Parlia- 
ment would confirm its vote without demur. Why, then, should 
the secular Parliament concern itself with the Scotch Church? 
We do not say it should not, we are not prejudging that ques- 
tion. But we want to know why in this instance alone obligation 
should not be accompanied by rights. 

The Fortnightly Review is not quite up to its usual mark. 
There is plenty to read in it, but no paper of either special or 
surpassing interest. The best, perhaps, in spite of the absence 
of a date, is the report of Mr. Nassau Senior's conversations with 
Guizot at Val Richer, which is full of curious matter, showing at 
once the Minister's great ability and his want of prophetic insight. 
This, for example, seers to us full of acumen :— 

“Louis XVIIL,” he said, “has the reputation of Constitutionalism, 
but it was not because he liked or even approved Parliamentary govern- 
ment. He hated the charter, but he believed it to be necessary, and 
he submitted to it with a good grace. With better grace, indeed, than 
Louis Philippe, principally because he took less interest in public affairs, 
Lonis Philippe’s spirit was broken by the Revolution. He worshipped 
Republicanism as some Asiatic nations do the Devil, as a maleficent 
Principle to be flattered and propitiated, but not to be resisted. Among 
his ministers, those whom he caressed most, sueh as Lafitte, and after- 
wards Thiers, were not those whom he trusted most or liked most. He 
used to call them by their simple surnames ; he never did to to Casimir 
Perier, or to the Duc de Broglie, or even to me. He was not familiar 
with those whom he respected; or rather, he ceased to respect those 
who appeared to wish for his familiarity. He has been called false, but 
I never found him so. Though personally brave, he was politically 
timid; he preferred address to force; he always wished to turn an 
obstacle instead of attacking it in front. He bas been called avaricious. 
That isanother calumny. He did not like to waste his money, but he 
devoted it liberally to public purposes. Though never confident as to 
the future, he made no private purse.” 

And the events of the present day only lend force to this, though 
France has been driven in an unexpected way out of the com- 
bination :— 

*¢ You expect,’ I said, ‘ to see Tunis French. What is Constantinople 
to be ?’—‘ It cannot remain Turkish,’ ho answered. ‘The attempt to 
preserve the integrity of the rotten Turkish Empire is an attempt to 
resist nature. Such an attempt, when made by two such nations as 
France and England, may be persevered in for years. The longer it 
lasts tho greater will be the waste of men and money and diplomacy ; 
but it must eventually fall. The Turks must be driven across the 
Bosphorus. We cannot occupy Constantinople, nor can you; we are 
both resolved not to let Russia have it. All Europe would refuse to 
put it under Austria, even if Austria were mad enough to wish for it. 
It cannot be independent; it must, therefore, be Greek, the capital of a 
Greek empire, to which you will be wise enough to cede your trouble- 
some and useless protectorate of the Ionian Islands.” 
But the whole of the following judgment proved to be an entire 
misreading of the facts, or rather of the conditions upon which | 
the facts would ultimately be based :— 








“* France is a standing danger, sometimes to the freedom, sometimes 
to the good government of Europe. And what bulwarks have you now | 
against her? Not Prussia. Her army, out of all proportion to her | 
population or her wealth, is a militia, Our military men treat it with | 
contempt. Sardinia, or by whatever name the new kingdom of Italy is | 
to be called, is, at least for the present, powerful only for mischief. The 
Netherlands and Belgium could bring into the field 200,000 men—a | 
force not to be despised ; but they have no military reputation. Russia | 
is hors de combat. Our troops have returned from Italy with a great | 
respect for the Austrian soldiers. But they have enough to do to keep | 
down Hungary and Venetia. Austria, while intact, supported by Bel- 
gium and Holland, and in case of need, by Prussia, was a check to the | 
ambition of a French despot, or to the madness of a French republic, | 
which was useful, I might say indispensable, to you and to ourselves. | 


And you have done and are doing all that you can without actual war | of them, Marianne, 


to break her up.’” 


Extension” for the foundation of Colleges in the great cities, 
which he holds to be specially needed for the young men of 
the new wealth, but he is opposed to local universities, and 
would affiliate Owens College and similar institutions to Oxford 
or Cambridge. We do not understand, however, that he would 
object if the means were forthcoming to the creation of a 
great Northern University, say, at York, with a character 
of its own, his first fear being the old one, that new Univer- 
sities will be under unendurable temptation to lower the 
standard. The opinion is an important one, thaugh, as we 
think, erroneous, because, though an Oxford man, Mr. Gold- 
win Smith is also a Professor in an American University. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer begins what promises to be a considerable 
series of papers on ‘‘ Ceremonial Government,”—that is, the laws. 
which govern the genesis of ceremonial, the primordial form, as 
he believes, of social restraint ; but as yet he is only on the 
threshold of his subject. Sir George Campbell gives us an in- 
side view of Egypt which, in the main, is most unfavourable, 
Sir George holding that the Egyptian Government is more 
despotic than the Turkish, while the Khedive is a wholesale 
monopolist, prohibiting—to take but one example—all boats om 
the Nile but his own, and the Fellahs are more heavily taxed than 
in any other country in the world. The land-tax now amounts 
to 25s. an acre, and since the last arrangement for the debt the 
officials have been left unpaid, and have, of course, still further 
to plunder the people. ‘“Icannot conceive how European 
officers can reconcile themselves so far to strain their position in 
the interests of the creditors, as to maintain the appearance of 
paying their way by discharging the coupons in full, when the 
other obligations are neglected.” No man possessing money dare 
show that he possesses it, and the conscription is worked arbi- 
trarily—any man being seized who cannot afford to bribe the 
village sheik to exempt him. ‘This unfavourable judgment: 
is the more noteworthy, because Sir G. Campbell thoroughly 
knows that larger Egypt—Bengal—and is quite aware of 
the difference between apparent suffering and its reality. The 
paper on ‘‘ The Dutch in Java” strikes us as superficial, though 
well written ; but Mr. G. Saintsbury’s estimate of Jules Sandeaw 
is a fine bit of instructive criticism, needing only to be greatly 
extended. He can do what is so rarely done,—give an account of 
a novel which is not tedious, and conveys to the reader’s mind 
some notion of the aroma of the novelist’s work. There is plenty 
of good criticism of novels, but good narrative criticism is so 
rare that we quite welcome Mr. Saintsbury’s work. 

The novels in the Cornhill continue and improve, but the most 
original paper is an account of Marivaux, the French dramatist, 
the predecessor of Beaumarchais, and three or four of whose 
pieces still keep the stage. His very name is almost forgotten in 
England, but his Le Jeu de ! Amour et du Hasard has always been 
a favourite with leading French actresses, including Mdlle. Mars 
and Mdme. Arnould-Plessy. Marivaux was among dramatists 
what Watteau was among painters,—a writer of much grace, but 
little force, who by preference depicted, and depicted well, an idle- 
and useless, but gay and picturesque, though slightly corrupt, 
society.” Though he began to succeed in 1720, Marivaux is 
singularly modern in style, and he had a special gift for 
creating girls who, though ‘actresses in that eternal comedy '"” 
of false love which was the amusement of Versailles under 
the old régime, are still youthful, natural, and tender. He 
scarcely makes plots, but relies upon the difficulties his lovers: 
make for themselves, and which the audience see from the first 
will end :— 

“In Les Sincdres, one of the pleasantest of Marivaux’s comedies to 
read, after twenty-one scenes of self-imposed complications, the char- 
acters pair off as we foresaw they would do at the beginning, and the 
Marquis laughing says:—‘ Ah! ah! ah! nous avons pris un plaisant 
détour pour arriver la!’ So might we say of all his pieces, but the 
charm of them lies just in these détours, and one admires all the more 
that genius which can entertain us and hold our attention while he does 
nothing but detail before us in brilliant or tender conversation all the 
imaginary obstacles and apparently inextricable complications which 
the scruples, the ignorance, the timidity, the amour propre, or the too 
delicate sense of honour of his characters, raise before the satisfaction of 
the wishes of their hearts, Marivaux’s art consists in keeping alive 
the interests while postponing the end as much as possible, and creating 
at every instant, not by the accumulation of obstinate and obstructive 
facts, but by force of mere jeux d’esprit, new and again new difficulties 
which still retard it.” 


| Thin reading for to-day ; but still comedies which have kept the 


e in France for 150 years must have had merit, and great 
Marivaux also wrote some novels, and one 
was pronounced by Jules Janin, a novel 
whose author trod very close upon the heels of the author of Gil 


stag 
merit, of their own. 


Mr. Goldwia Smith pleads strongly in his paper on “ University | Blas:—“ In all his portraits we find the same variety, the same 
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delicacy, the same mixture of irony, good-nature, and sarcasm. 
Like Diderot and Gresset, Marivaux must have a little fling at the 
nuns. The Paysan Parvenu is almost as charming a book as 
Marianne. It is written in the same style, only with more sar- 
casm and irony, as the subject naturally permitted; and for 
any one who wishes to get an idea of the society of the eighteenth 
century, perhaps there is no collection of portraits more complete 
than Marivaux’s Paysan Parvenu.” 


Fraser has too many papers, and they are too slight, the best 
being, to our minds, those on the ‘‘ City of Kiyoto,” the residence 
of the Mikado of Japan ; and on the “‘ Great Fourfold Waterfall,” 
the fall of Garsoppa, on the western side of India, near Honore. 
This fall, little known as it is, is one of the wonders of the 
world :— 


* Difficult it is to convey in words any picture of the stupendous 
scene. There isthe river, some three hundred yards in width, flowing 
through soft woodland, its waters split into many glassy currents, 
gliding round worn boulders and islets, when instantly bed and banks 
are gone, and in their place are savage, terrific walls of gaunt rock 
plunging to depths the eyes dare not look into, down which the shud- 
dering waters fall at four points nearly equidistant on the irregular 
curve of the rim of the abyss. From the lip of the precipice to the 
dark pools at its foot is an accurately measured distance of eight 
handred and thirty feet, more than twice the height of the top of the 
cross that surmounts St. Paul’s Cathedral, and down this prodigious 
descent pour the four cataracts, each arrayed in its own special robes 
of grandeur and beauty. First on the western side is the Great or 
Rajah Fall; a branch of the river runs over a projecting ledge, and 
nowhere touching the Titanic wall, which hollows in, descends in a 
stately unbroken column, gradually widening its shining skirts, into a 
black, unfathomable pool eight hundred and thirty feet below. The 
precipice runs backward, curving in an irregular bay, on whose farther 
side the next Fall, named the Roarer, shoots slanting down a third of 
the height into a rocky basin that shoulders out, whence it boils out in 


& broad massive cataract, plunging five hundred feet into the same 
pool De ow its kingly neighbour. Leaving the bay, next on the 
general plane of the precipice comes the Rocket Fall, running im- 


petuously over the brim and down the face of the stupendous wall, to 
which it only just clings with a broad band of glistening foam-white 
water, speeding in quick gushes, incessantly darting out myriads of 
watery rockets and vaporous arrows, with which all its volume seems 
alive, and pouring clear at last in a dense shining curtain into its own 
pool, Last and loveliest, La Dame Blanche glides down the grim 
colossal rampart in lapse after lapse of delicate lace-like veils, now 
blowing out in bright misty spray and again quickly gathering up the 
white folds, and so stealing downward with a whispering murmur, till 
gently sinking in a sparkling shower into a pool whose ink-black 
surface is hardly ruffled.” 


The exact depth, scientifically measured, is 850 feet. 

We see nothing either in Blackwood or Macmillan calling for 
special note, except the paper in the former, which we mentioned 
Inst week, on ‘‘ Peace or War.” That is a strangely moderate 
summary of the situation from the Tory side. 
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Examples of Contemporary Art. Edited by J. Comyns Carr. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—This is a sumptuous work. It contains fourteen high- 
class etchings from the works of living English and foreign artists, 
‘executed by men who take a front rank in gravure. The paper upon 
which they are printed is of the finest quality, and adds considerably 
to the beauty of the pictures, well bringing ont the delicacy of tone and 
line. The letterpress is splendidly printed, and the book bound in a 
simple and artistic manner. The essays of the oditor on the Grosvenor 
Gallery and this year’s exhibition of the Academy are admirable and 
appreciative criticisms, conceived in no narrow or academic spirit, but 
with the stamp of true catholicity. The articles on the Salon are from 
an equally able pen, that of the editor of L’Art. And yet, with so much to 
please, wo are not satisfied, and the cause of our dissatisfaction is the paucity 
of plates representing English Art. While nine are devoted to selections 
from the Salon, five only remain to represent the cream of two collections 
there. Nor should we have so much cause of complaint, were the French 





pictures of surpassing excellence, but the “ Fin d’Octobre ” is an insipid 
genre painting, the portrait of M. Carrier Bellenze is not particularly 
striking, and the ‘‘Sabotiers dans les Bois de Quermerches,” though 
‘well done and doubtless a graceful painting, is not a subject which can 
be adequately represented by an etching, however good. If instead of | 
these we had had one of Mr. Albert Moore’s out of the Grosvenor and | 
one of Millais’s, and one of Mr. Boughton’s or Leslie’s out of the Academy, 
the work might more justly have claimed to be representative. ‘‘The 
Begniling of Merlin” of Burne Jones, etched by Lalauze, cannot be | 
praised too highly; bat surely the crutch in the middle-distance in 
“The Queen of Swords,” by the same hand, is too short. It appears as 
though the remainder were sheathed in the bosom of a lady’s dress.—— | 
Znternational Art, with introduction and descriptive text by Edward | 
Strahan (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.), is a souvenir of the Centennial 
Art Gallery collected at Philadelphia last year. It is in two distinct 
parts, the one pictures, the other text, which interlace each other | 


' Guest (W.), A Young Man's Safeguard, 12mo 


| Lett's Country. House Atlas, 1878, 39 Maps, folio 


) 
| Macduff (J. B.), The Prophet of Fire, cheaper edition, me 3/6 


throughout the book ; and although a considerable portion of the text ig 
connected with the pictures, the reader must never expect to find the 
description and its object together, but if he wishes to compare the two, 
will have to hunt out the text. Possibly the editor thought the plan of 
studying the picture first and the text afterwards, or vice versd, would 
better cultivate an art-memory. For our own part, we should have felt 
much mere interest in the book if we could have compared the two 
without trouble. Of the steel engravings, those by Hinshelwood 
are especially good, notably the ‘‘San Giorgio” of Gifford, for the 
faithful representation of that liquidity of air and smoothness 
of water for which Venice is famous; and the “1876” of Lewis. The 
illustrations of the sculpture are for the most part weak in shading, and 
look washy, and this is particularly the characteristic of Poynter's 
“Feeding the Sacred Ibis,” by Joubert. Of the wood engravings, Becker's 
“ Rizpah” has too much hideous realism about it. West’s‘* Death of Wolfe” 
and Moran’s “ New York Harbour, Moonlight,” are fair specimens of 
wood-cut. For the text, the editor has a considerable acquaintance with 
art, and has a generally correct taste. Art students will derive little 
pleasure or knowledge from the work, although the general public may 
get both. Leaves from My Sketch-Book. By E. W. Cooke, R.A, 
F.R.S. (Murray.) The second series of sketches from the able hand 
of the well-known Academician. They are quite equal to those of the 
first in grace, truth, and beauty. The Venetian scenes are excellent; 
those on the Nile have not so much scope for pencil, depending as they do 
so largely on colour for their interest. “ Phil ” is, however, an especially 
pleasing specimen of Mr. Cooke’s powers. Provision has been made for 
binding the two series together, by tho addition of a full index to both. 
Etchings from the National Gallery. With Critical Notes. By R.M. 
Wornum. (Seely, Jackson, and Halliday.)—These etchings do not now 
appear for the first time; they originally came out in the monthly 
periodical entitled the Portfolio some three years since. The 
critical notes, as they are called, also appeared at the same time. We 
cannot say that the reproductions are anything like so good as the first 
Portfolio impressions. Whether the plates have suffered in the interval 
from having too many impressions taken from them, and have had 
to be reworked in places, we do not know, but from the hard appear- 
ance of somo of the plates this would almost scem to have been the 
case. One thing is quite clear, and that is that the printing of the 
proofs, upon the care and skill of which almost as much depends as on 
the plate iteelf, has been conducted much more carelessly than 
when the original plates appeared in the Portfolio. We have 
taken the trouble to compare each plate with its prototype, and the 
coarse printing shown in the comparative absence of the half-tones 
is very evident. Particularly is this the case in the portrait of the 
parish clerk, by Gainsborough, which is now but a libel on the 
painting. Again, in the etching from the Turner picture of “ The Sun 
of Venice Going to Sea,” the inferiority is strongly marked. However, 
after all, the majority of readers do not sce the Portfolio, and to them 
this volume will be a welcome remembrance of some favourite pictures, 
though the greatest favourite of all which are represented here, ‘The 
Fighting ‘Téméraire,’” suffers more than any. Of Mr. Wornum’s 
critical notes, perhaps the less said the better. The parts which are 
not critical are accurate in detail, and full of the sort of knowledge 
which is expected in a well-arranged catalogue; but when he tells us 
that Bonington represents Venice better than Turner, and that some 
portions of this picture are too dark and others too light, we feel he is 
out of his element entirely. 
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*.* Messrs. Cassell inform us that the National Portrait Gallery, 
alluded to in our issue of the 22nd ult., is now complete, in four vols. 
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Walrond (F. F.), Confession and Absolaticn, UBMO cccccccccccreccecsoocces (Mozley) 1/0 
Warner (C. D.), Being a Boy, (R 1/0 
White (G.), Natural Histo teen -— Selborne, 2 os BPO ccccccsed (Van Voorst) 31/6 
Winslow (M. E.), A More xcellent Way, &6., CF 8V0 ....cecceesereeees (Partridge) 2/6 


Xenophon’s Anabasis, Bk. I., with Notes, by A. Pretor (Cambridge Warehouse) 2/0 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 


v a, Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Includi tage to an rt of the = yearly. 
——. . pug ” wer. 8 6 recov O14 BiseeO 7 2 
Including tage to any “part. ‘of 

Frease! Gorecny, tn India, China (oi “South: 

ampton) ... 10 6 e915 Bid 7 8 
Including postage to India, ‘ke. (via Brindisi) .. oo 226 8 cco 017 4.....0 8 8 








GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures favourable impres- 
sions, while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indi- 
vidual, both as regards the general health by the a 4 mastication of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among the numerous 
preparations now offered to the public, ROWLAND'S ODONTO stands pre- 
eminent for preserving and yoy § the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and 
giving a pleasing fragrance to the Breath.—Sold by ‘all Chemists, at 2s 94 per box. 
The genuine Odonto has the words “ A. Rowland and Sons” in red on the 
Government Stamp. fixed on the box. Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 





RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best- tatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases; it absorbs all im ities in the stomach and bowels, 

im: @ vigorous thy tone to the whole system. Sold 
all in 2s, 48, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Cavendish Square, W. 





RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 
s Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 


Sold in tins, 1s, 28, 4s, and 8s each. 


CHARS OAL LOZENGES. 


B RAGG’S 
Sold in 1s Tins. 
These preparations are to be Aa i ists throughout the 


or! 
CavTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 








d of all Ch 
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3 43 d 45 NDIAN and FIRST-CLASS HOME 
ALVERN COLLEGE. UEEN’S tay Stent, Pox 3 OWL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS — 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 28. Incorporated harter, ‘or mbr' mn Honours (Olessics, 
OLLE GE HO M E | Sigal Etscation of Ladies, and for granting able taters. E PREPARE PUPILS. Resident and 
FOR GIBLS, PaTroxs. lon-Resident, for th Examinations. — A: 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. rts -. F. E. HAMSAY. "12 Bonohurch Road, North 
OTTENHAM | SCHOOL—For| | BABE. the Prinews Loviss. a ah = = 
snr AR ABD nd Sea, | to SERRE Pe tea | Ta ons asco baromerma cos 
OWER - STREET HOOL for F ; Instruction in Vocal | President—The Duke of { DRVONSHTRE, K.G., &., &. 
sS p - Ly Mosis. Special Classes in Greek, Head Master—Rev. Tuoursox Popuoas, M.A MA. 


GIRLS.—The School bak pad on THURS- 
DAY, January 17th. For Prospectus and 





Master of Modern School—Re' 
Sec: 





retary—T. HOLMAN. 


ticulars, apply at 80 Gower ments for Boa) os may be had On| = rhe new Wing, containing Six Class-rooms, has 
eT Soles ND. AvIES. M. hove, 1, | been opened thie 
J. LLEWE A ncipa The ensuing Term will commence os THURSDAY, 


LENHEIM ‘ HOUSE SCHOOL, 





EADING 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals 
IRST-RATE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, BOWDON, CHESHIRE. — —— 
received at the age of Eight. Terms, £105.—Re 
A. D. SURRIDGE, aA, and Rey. A. LAW 
WATHERSTON, M.A 


IXETER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 





Preparatory Class 
ination. 


Prospectuses 
Resident, Dg i G 





Spore COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
Harley Street, Ww. 


above Foureen, who require hel 


Entra Exam! 
THURSDAY. eee, 24th. 
mere be had on application to the Lady 


LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A., Principal. 


January 24, 1873, 


west CENTRAL COLLEGIATE 





DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, removed from 97 
Southampton Row to 29 Queen's Square, W.C. The 
Lent Term will begin on January 22, 1878. Olasses in 
pn nay Physiology, French, and other subjects will be 

n to — not attending the whole school course. 
The School is annually inspected by Examiners ap- 
pointed by the Cambridge Bradicats, and Pupils are 
also prepared for the Cambridge Local — 


has been formed for Pupils 
before passing the 


The Class will meet on 





—An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS is required for 


For prospectuses, apply to the Head Mistress, 30 





the above. Salary to commence at £100, and to rise 
to £150. Application and copies of ‘Testimonials 
should be sent, without delay,to the Head Mistress, 
Miss HALL, Broughton-in-Furness, Lancashire. 


HE Rev. W. S. GRIGNON, M.A. 
Trin. Coll, Camb., 5th Classic 1846, late Head 
Master of Felsted — RECEIVES a FEW 
PRIVATE PUPILS, to be prepared for the — 
sities, or in Modern — —Address, Hambrook 
Grove, Hambrook, Bri 


LIFTON HIGH: SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


. HAIGH is prepared, w with the sanction of od 
Council, to receive as Boarders, Girls ea | 
above School. For information, 

6 Woodsley Terrace, Leeds, Yorkshire. 


Vy ITERSEOSE, CATERHAM 











VALLEY.—Mr. OC. (Graduate in 
Honours of the Calverity ¥ — by 
able Masters, receives Twenty ——- 


References kindly permitted > cam. oo 
Major-General Bulwer, Arthur 
Rear-Admiral Maxse, 9h aca, ook ory, &. 


DUCATION.—WEST BRIGHTON. 

—The Principal (French Protestant) of a First- 

class School will have vacancies for One or Two 

Pupils after Christmas. Resident English and 

German Governesses and London Professors. Highest 

references. Terms, which are inclusive, on applica- 
tion to C. M. F., Friend's Library, Brighton. 


Ww. HOUSE, READING.— 
HIGH-CLASS SOHOOL for GIRLS.—Con- 
ducted by Miss WHITE, and resident foreign and 
English Governesses. Pupils prepared for the Ex- 
aminations. Professors in attendance. First Term 
for 1878 will begin January 24. Keferences extending 
over a period of twenty years. 
OVER COLLEGE. 
—President—The Right Hon. Earl Gran- 
VILLE, K.G. Additional buildings, including a new 
house for the Head Master, with separate bedrooms 
for 50 boys, have been recently erected. Tuition from 
10 to 15 Guineas. Board, £45 a year.—For particulars 
apply to the Head Master or the Hon. Secretary. The 
ext Term begins on January 23. 
Rev. 


RIVATE ph OEIOR. — The 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 
Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman 1 1868, 
assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE, Eszq,, All Souls, 
joy repares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
minations. Two Vacan Terms, 200 
Gennes. References—Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, 
Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, General Strachey, 
F. Calvert, Esq., Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke Lam- 
bert, and others. Address, Granborough Vicarage, 
Winslow, Bucks. 

















Or COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43 and 45 Harley Street. 


BY a4 Girls from Five to Fourteen. 
Superintendent, Miss Hay. 
The Scher ool will re-open for the Lent Term on 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 24th. Entrance Examina- 
~ at 10 a.m. on Seen, Januar; — notes 
rospectuses may be had on application to the 
Resident, Miss GROVE. - , 
J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A., Principal. 


Queen’ ‘8 Square, W.C. 


OURNEMOUT H, HANTS; FIR- 
FIELD, SURREY ROAD. — SEPTIMUS P. 
MOORE, B.A., LL.B., B.Sc. (Lond.), of New and 
University Colleges, EDUCATES, as Private Pupils, a 
few SONS of GENTLEMEN. ual attention paid 
to work, health, and comfort. ters attend for 
German, French, and Writing. Boasammsuhh bes 








UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
Barley Street, W. 
The following Courses of HIGHER LECTURES 
for LADIES 44 be given in the LENT TERM of 1878: 
1. Greek By Ernest Mrsrs, Esq., Fellow 
of Wadham 1 Coleg Oxford. 


2. English terature. By Professor HENRY 
MORLEY. 
3. By Francis V. EpGEWworTH, 
B. - Hiol Shines i 
4. Comparati ive ny “By Norman Moors, Esq. 


M.D. Cantab., Warden of St. jolomew's. 

A detailed ‘prospectus will be ready in a few days. 
The above Lectures are designed to form part of a 
systematic training for those who desire to carry on 
their studies further than can be done in the ordinary 
education given at Girls’ Schools, and to assist them 
in pre pes for the Higher Kxaminations of Women 
established under the auspices of the Universities of 
Oxford, Com S and London. Communications to 
be es tary are invited from ladies 
who may wish to attend Lectures on the above or 
other subjects, and from any who may wish to co- 

with the Committee in providing higher 
instruction of this nature. 
wae LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A., Principal. — 





rIRMINGHAM and EDGBASTON 
PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
Founded, January, 1838. 

Head Master—The Rev. George Smith, M.A., late 
Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge, Tenth 
Wrangler, First-class Moral Sciences Tripos. 

Second and Classical Master—E. J. McClellan, Esq., 
B.A., late Hastings Exhibitioner of Queen's — 
Oxford, First-class in Classical Honours ~*~ 


Moderations Examinations. 
French Master—M. Notelle, B.A. 
German ter—Dr. mann. 


Drawing Master—Mr. Charles Docker 

Lecturer = ae and Chemical Physics—Mr. 
ba X.. G. Bell, A.R.S.M. 

Nicee-iep. J. H. Ridgway. 

Drill Master—Mr. John Ward. 

The School Year is divided into Three 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, 
the 22nd January. 

For further ——— apply to the Secretary, 37 


Bennett's Hill, Birm yor or at the 
ARD 8. SMITH, Secretary. 
December, 1877. 





ted for its porous soil, milder winters, and cool 
summer sea-breezes. The Pupils attend 3 ad 
of the Rev. William Jackson or the Rev. P 
M.A. Strictly inclusive terms for rome a4 - 
, £105; under thirteen, £75. begins 
JANUARY 232. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY 
Breet, tema Ey 
ridge, Ohaucellor's Medalist 


7 A } oer Mr. A. TUCKER, 

heni @ special J yy - & fe o 
or ‘or 

Indian Olvil ‘Service, and _ = Oars ve Examioa- 

tions. Exhibitions of £50 and Scholarships of £10 

are awarded ¢ pay ty 


every ne: and two 
ships of £24 each will be 





offered for 
Easter next. All particulars may be 
the Secretary. The next Term begins on alae fro 18. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W. 

Classics and lish Subjects—Rev. E. M. Geldart, 
M.A. Oxon., and Mr. Archibald Ballantyne. 
- Ye natics and Natural Philosophy-—John Bridge, 

n 

French—Dr. Bouron des Clayes. Examiner ia 
French—Professor Cassa], LL.D. 

German—Rev. E. M. Geldart, M.A. Oxon. 

ee i - Maiden, under the direction of 





Professor Barff. 
—— ro Ring, B. “4 Lond., Writing Master 
in University College Scho. 


Drawing—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master 
in ae College School. 
ry and Fencing—Mr. Winterbottom. 
is a Preparatory Class for Little Boys and 
Girls under ten years of age. 
ma. next Term begins on Thursday, January 24, 


Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 


IRECT COMMISSIONS, WOOL- 
WICH and COOPER'S HILL.—D. © . FEENY, 
B.A., 37 Cambridge Gardens, Notting Hill, assisted by 
nine able Tutors, PREPARES Resident and Non- 
Resident Candidates for the above. 
References to peo tege who obtained First, Third, and 
other high places 
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RENT COLLEGE, 


Patron, the Duke of DsvonsHrre, K.G. 
Head Master—Reyv, T. F. FENN, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Fees, £17 per term inclusive. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the legal 
and medical professions, or for business. For pro- 
spectus and information as to Scholarships, apply to 
the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Trent College, near 
Nottingham. 

The next Term begins January 22. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(or NORTH LONDON) HOSPITAL. 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL for AID. 
Ordinary Annual Expenditure over ...... £13,000 
Reliable Income from Dividends, Annual 
Subscriptions, &c. 7,600 





Sneeeeeeeeeeeerenreeeeereeeees 


Deficit....cccccsrecccse 5,400 

The total amount of relief afforded to New Cases 
from the Ist January to 3lst October this year has 
been as follows: — In-patients, 1,687; out-patients, 
4,762; casualties, 5,196; ophthalmic cases, 1,184; cases 
of diseases of the skin, 655; cases of childbirth, 
attended at the patients’ own habitations, 1,237; 
total, 14,721. 

The Committee most earnestly appeal to the bene- 
volent public for pecuniary assistance to enable them 
to pay off the above liability of the past year. 

Subscriptions received py Messrs. Ocatts and Oo., 
Strand ; or at the Hospital. 

NEWTON H. NIXON, Secretary. 


ESTITUTE GIRLS.— Between 40 

and 50 are being trained for Domestic Servants 

in the GIRLS’ HOME, founded at No. 22 Charlotte 

Street, Portland Place, under the auspices of Frederick 

Denison Maurice. SUBSCRIPTIONS, which are much 

needed, —*- paid at the Home, or at the National 
Provincial Bank of England, 53 Baker Street, W. 

Chairman, HARRY JONES, Rectory, St. George's- 

in-the-East; Hon. Sec., ELIZABETH F, BELL, 123 

Gloucester Terrace, w. 


F ONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK. 


NOTICE is hereby giver given that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will be held at 
the Head Office in Lothbury on WEDNESDAY, the 
16th day of JANUARY next, at One o'clock precisely, 
to declare a Dividend ; to submit for confirmation the 
election of John Nutt Bullen, Esq., who has been 
nominated by the Board of Directors in the place of 
David Plenderleath Sellar, Esq., resigned ; and to elect 
three Directors in the place of Richard James Ashton, 
Esq., Augustus William Gadesden, Esq., and Ferdi- 
nand Marshal] Huth, Esq., who retire by rotation, but 
being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

28th November, 1877. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
to prepare for the dividend on the Ist January next, 
and will re-open on the 4th January. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company 
on the 31st December will be entitled to the Dividend 
forthe current half-year on the number of shares then 
standing in their Tespective names. 


HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
—On Monday, and during the week, will be per- 
formed the GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 
“THE WHITE CAT,” by E. L. Blanchard, scenery 
by W. Beverley, in which the celebrated Vokes Family 
will appear. Premitre Danseuse, Madille. Pitteri. 
Double Harlequinade. Morning Performances every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday a the month 














of January.—Box Office open 10 till 5 daily until 
further notice. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PROGRAMME.— 
The ROSE and the RING: a Christmas Fairy Tale, 
adapted from Thackeray; given by Mr. Seymour 
Smith, vocally assisted by Misses Lotti Verona, Marion 
Vere, Minnie Olifford, &c.—CHEMICAL MYSTERIES, 
a Holiday Lecture; and LIGHT and COLOUR, with 
Interesting Experiments, by Professor Gardner.— 
PRESTIDIGITATION Extraordinary, by Dr. Holden. 
—The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, its History and Pro- 
gress to the Present Date; and a Lecture illustrative 
of TORPEDO WARFARE, with an Interesting Exhi- 
bition of Torpedoes, by Mr. J. L. King. —CHRISTMAS 
in the OLDEN TIME, Merry Shadows, &c.—Admis 
sion to the whole, 1s; Reserved Stalls, 2s 6d. Tickets 
can be sent by post. Asnual Tickets, available till 
December 31st, 1878, 10s 6d. 


[NSIITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The TWELFTH WINTER 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six. 
Admission Is; Catalogues 6d. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER - COLOURS. — The SIXTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. 





Ten till Five. Admission, Is. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
ICTORIA WOODHULL’S 


STARTLING ORATIONS—“ The Human Body 
the Temple of God,” and “ Prophetic Visions of the 
Future.” St. James's Hall, January 11,15, 18, and 22, 
February l and 8; commence at 8. Stalls,5s; balcony, 
3s; area, 28; admission, ls. At Austin's Office and 
usual Agents. 





O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and | 


PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. — Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for geatlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 


) 





| 
| 


DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other | 


indoorand outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting and fishing.—Particulars will be sent free of 
= on application, and ye views of most of 

@ residences can mat the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 8 Oxtord St Street, Ww. 


ANKERS, INSURANCE SOCIE- 
TIES, and TRUSTEES, &c.—REQUIRED, 
£150,000, in one or several sums, on Mortgage of 
Public Rates and Dues, at Four and a Quarter per 
Cent., for five. seven, or ten years.—Apply to Messrs. 
ANTHONY WOOLLETT and CO.,7 Red Lion Square, 
4zondon 


HEOBALD BROTHERS and MIALL, 
give individual attention to Accountancy in all 
ts Branches. 
Balance-Sheets and Profit and Loss Accounts 
Prepared. 

Bankruptcy and Liquidation Accounts. 
Public Companies’ Accounts Audited. 
Trading Accounts Prepared or Certified, for Changes 
in Partnerships. 

Trustees’ Accounts adj usted. 

Imperfect Systems of Book-Keeping Remodelled 
without unnecessary change of books in use. 

Mr. “ M. T.” advises Clients on eee questions. 

30 MARK LANE, LONDON 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE oe LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 


the Policy-holders. 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss —-: rca Insur- 
ances effected in all peste 4 oor ta Lov 
Secretaries { 30; JOHN J. BROOMFIELD 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPAN 7. 
79 PALL MALL. For Liv5s ONLY. EsTas- 














LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and “aan scesecsseseeeseere £396,818 
Accumulated Fund £3,107,054 





Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1, 500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms, may be had the 
— or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


“GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


REDUCED RATES 3 for NON- -PABTICIPATING 
Qe ae Lae ASSURANCE 


25 Pall Mall ‘cae, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested ,.......... eee £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the SECRETARY. 





PROV IDE AGAINS T T ACCIDENTS. 
By taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ASSU RANCECOMPANY. 
The aa = — qe Assurance Company. 
. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000 ,000. 
Annual Income, £210,000. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the ~— ted Stations, the Loca) 


Age 
64 CORN HILL. “LON DON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—RICHARD M. HARvBY, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Right Hon, John G. 

Bey Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 
Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Ohare Wm. Curtis, Esq. — W. Lubbock, 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. 
Sir Walter RB, Farquhar, | John’. Martin, Esq. 
Bart. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Alban G. H, Gibbs, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | William Steven, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | John G. Talbot, 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., M.P. 
M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Departme nt—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G, C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present = up and 
invested os oo e+e £1,000,000 
Total Funds about - 2,961 000 
Total Annual Income, upws ards wo 440,000 
N.B. — Fire Policies which expire. at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th January. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — A 
fair trial is all that is asked to prove the 
sterling and superior merits of this Ointment, and to 
demonstrate how much more successful it is in 
curing old ulcers, inveterate sores, disfiguring erup- 
tions, than any other application. When properly 
used it lessens the inflammation which invades parts 
adjacent to the wound or ulcer, whereby much local 
pain is immediately assuaged, and in the course of an 
hour or two, the most satisfactory results invariably 
follow, which will steadily advance to a thorough 
permanent cure. Not only do outward ulcerations, 
wounds, and blemishes yield to Holloway’s prepara- 
tions, but also those ever a pests of winter— 
sore throat, quinsey, diphtheria, catarrh, cough, and 
neuralgic pains. 


Esq., 

















APPIN AND WEBB 
MANUFACTURERS, _ 
MANSION HovuszE BurLpings, Crry, Lonpon, 
APPIN AND WEBB 
MANUFACTURERS, . 
FOR THE SEASON. 





a o and FORKS, TABLE 
KNIVES, &c. 
OF the 


POONS and FORKS, equal in Finish 


and Appearance to Sterling Silver. 





BEST QUALITY and 
FINISH. 





Salt, Mustard, or Egg, an. 
Sugar Tongs 


ABLE CUTLERY.—Besr Qua.ity 
DOUBLE SHEAR STEEL. 
Table. Dessert. ou. 


Plain. Orn't’l, 

s.d.s.d 8. d, 

Table Spoons or Forks per doz.... 30 0...40 0...60 © 
Dessert ditto ditto ditto 2 0...44 0 
Tea ditto ditto 0.. 0 
. 6 

6 











ad a @ 
Ivory, per d0Z......++06. _ oo 18 O..38 ©, 
Ivory, larger, per doz. 19 0..00.15 
Ivory, per d0Z......+. 22 0.....16 
Ivory, larger, stout, ‘ 32 0......22 6 
4-inch fine Ivory, per doz. ...... 34 0......24 0... ma 6 


Oak boxes for above always kept in stock. 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 


APPIN AND WEBB, 
MANUFACTUBERS, 
76, 77, 73 OxFORD STRERT, Wust Env, LOwpon. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and COONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUOKS, and 
CONDIMENTS 0 long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as — 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oavendi 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 














In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERKRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is goauine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; ORr0ssB 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
&.. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 





AMERICAN OENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article,”"— 


St 
“ The Oaracas Cocoa of such choice ae "— Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.""—/o00d, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited)—WHITE'S 
MOOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable toJohna White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING’ of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light im texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
rice 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; pos’ free. 
JOHN WHITE, — 228 y, 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TRSTIMONIAL.] 
My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
atruction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





“Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.”— 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 
on."—Morning Poat, 


“ The Silber Lamps give off nothing 
13th July, 1874. S ! L B E R 


that can be in the smallest degree 
injurious."—Zancet, 11th Jan., 1873, 

“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 

been obtained.”—7imes, 14th July, 1874. 


“The highest possible degree of Illu- 
minati 


LIGHT. 


PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 


With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
KEROSENE and OTHER LAMPS for India and Home Use. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ILLIAM S BURTON, 
89 OXFORD STREET, W. BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for STONE’S PATENT 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- BOX ES AND C ABINETS 
va 4 We 


troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. 
“ Exceedingly useful."—S/andard. 








MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 


2. —— plated by the patent process of 
essrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to » Stati 7 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or a everywhere, ilustrated Catslogues 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished “ 
from real silver. HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 
durability and finish, as follows :— Leicester Square, London. 
Fiddle or Beador King's 























Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell 9 
12 Table Forks.....0.00000. £1 10 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 E P P S S 
12 Table Spoons ... -- 110 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
i2 Dessert Forks... 336038 9 G2 6 
12 Dessert Spoons ........ 1 2 0.1 9 0..1 11 0 COCOA, 
12 Tea Spoons .......+20+006 - OM @..1 0 0..1 8 0 serene . 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...012 0...013 6 —_ r 7 rAc 7. 
B Sauce Ladles vrninnee 0 6 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 FOR BLANCMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
1 Gravy Spoon .........006 06 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 . ote aw » , ° 
; Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0...0 4 0.0 4 6 CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDS’ Dret, 
ustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 0.0 2 3 : ISES OF , 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6...0 4 0 | AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 
1 _ oo Carvers... 018 6...1 3 6..1 4 6 | - - — 
1 Butter Knife ........00+ 02 9.0 3 6..0 3 9 \f 
1 Soup Ladle ..... cosccoere O 9 0...0 11 0...012 0 BROW N AN D POLSON S 
i Sugar Sifter........ 0 3 0...0 4 0.0 4 0 
—<»_ a ng > 
ne £819 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 CORN FLOUR 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of Fiddle 

And is Distinguished 


Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, £1 3s per dozen; 
SSRN, Sie Ses pee, Bae. FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL ————- age eg 
j FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- | _/ STHMA and CHRONIC BRON- 
erent to BEE. the Prince of Weles, conte 0 CATA. CHITIO—The most efficacious remedy is 

, containing upwards of 85 ustrations o P y P ] j ; " 

his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and Plans p*rt RA a ArU LA, - iguaeties, 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 39 Oxford Inhalation wa yd - a oe 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, = eae 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- AVORY and MOORE, 
actories; 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 143 New Bond Street, London ; and to 
London, W be had of all Chemists. 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 











CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “FAR FROM the 
MADDING CROWD.” 
BELGRAVIA for January contains the first 
chapters of a new Novel, entitled, The 
RETURN of the NATIVE, by THOMAS 
HARDY, Author of “Far From the Madding 
Crowd.” Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. And 
a Complete Story by Wilkie Collins, entitled, 

The DUEL in HERNE WOOD. 








Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
BELGRAVIA for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 

THe Return OF THE Native. By Thomas Hardy. 

Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
A THANKS@IVING. By Clement W. Scott. 
LIVING IN DREAD AND TERROR. By R. A. Proctor. 
Tue DUEL IN HERNe Woop. By Wilkie Collins. 
THE PARISIAN SALONS OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH OgnTURIES. By H. Barton Baker. 
Ranpom NOTES OF AN Inte Excursion—IV. By 


Mark Twain. 
BALLAD OF Prost AND RuyMs. By Austin Dobson. 


By Proxy. By James Payn. Illustrated. 


MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE'S NEW NOVEL. 

The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 
January contains the first chapters o, ew 
Story, entitled, ROYS WIFE, by G. J. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE, Author of “The 
Gladiators,” c., illustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins ; and an important article on 
“ TERMS of PEACE,” ly Mr. E. A. 
FREEMAN. 





Price 1s, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 

Roy's Wire. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated 
by A. Hopkins. 

TERMS OF PEACE. By Edward A. Freeman. 

A SuMMER IN THE Soutu. By E. Lynn Linton. 

THE LAW OF LIKENESS AND ITS WORKING. By 
Andrew Wilson. 

CHARLES DICKENS AS A Port. By Percy Fitzgerald. 

QUEVEDO. By James Mew. 

BYZANTINE INSTITUTIONS IN TURKEY. By Arthur 
Arnold. 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE WORLD WELL LOST. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


With 12 Illustrations by Henry Frencw and J. 
LAWSON, 





NEW NOVEL BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


MISS MISANTHROPE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S LAST NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
A New and Popular Edition of 
THE TWO DESTINIES. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 
MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRO- 
NOMY. By Ricuarp A. Proctor, Author of 

* Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. 





NEW VOLUME of HUNTING SKETCHES, 
Oblong folio, half-bound, 21s. 
CANTERS IN CRAMPSHIRE. 


By G. BOWERS. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 


NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. 
By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 
With Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


THOMAS MOORE'S HITHERTO UNOOLLECTED 
WRITINGS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9a. 

PROSE and VERSE, Humorous, 
Satirical, and Sentimental. By Tromas Moors, 
With Suppressed Passages from the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron, chiefly from the Author's Manuscript, 
and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. With 
Notes and Preface by RicHAkD HENNE SHEPHERD. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s 
? 

LAMB'S POETRY for CHILDREN, 
and PRINCE DURUS. Carefully Reprinted from 
the unique copies recently discovered. 


Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 
SPENSER for CHILDREN. By M. H. 


Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by 
Walter J. Morgan. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Popular Scientific Works by R. A. PROCTOR, B.A. New Editions, 
Revised and Brought up to the Present State of Astronomical 


Science. 


In crown 8yo, with 14 Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 


THER WORLDS THAN OURS: the Plurality of Worlds 
Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. Fourth Edition. 


b hg He on the CYCLOID, and All Forms of Cycloidal 
Curves, and on the Use of Cycloidal Curves in dealing with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, &c.,and of Matter projected from the Sun. Large crown 8vo, 


with 161 Diagrams, price 10s 6d. 


se ~ SUN. Third Edition, with 10 Plates (7 Coloured) and 


106 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 14s. 


RANSITS of VENUS, Past and Coming. Third Edition, 
with 20 Plates and 38 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


EW STAR ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the 
Observatory, in Twelve "Maps, with Two Index Plates, Introduction, &e. 


Crown 8yo, 5s. 


ARGER STAR ATLAS, for Observers and Students, showing | 
4 6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebule, &c. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
with Two Index Plates. Folio, 153; or the Twelve Maps only, 12s 6d. 


HE UNIVERSE of STARS, Researches into and New Views 
respecting the Constitution of the Heavens. Second Edition, with 22 Charts 


(4 Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


IGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS, Familiar Essays 


on Scientific Subjects. Two Series, 7s 6d each. 


— on ASTRONOMY, 8vo, price 12s. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Master of the Rolls. 


Index. 





GIRALDI CAMBRENSIS OPERA. 
Now ready, pp. 400, in royal 8vo, price 10s, half-bound. 
HE WORKS of GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS, Vol. VII. 
Edited by J. M. Dimock, M.A., Rector of Barnburgh, and Published by 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. "s Treasury, under the Direction of the 


*,* This volume completes the set o: Giraldus Cambrensis. It comprises the 
Lives of 8. Remigius and S. Hugh, followed by copious Appendices, Glossary, and 


London: LONGMANS and Co., and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co, 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A.and CO. BLacK. Dublin: A. THomw. 





Carriage paid 





PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 


The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
| Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, ‘and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 





\ Wellington Street, Strand. 


READING- CASES. FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


rice 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 28 6d each, 


May be had by order throughany Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 





BROOKE'S GENERAL GAZETTEER. 
New Edition, illustrated with Maps, 8vo, cloth, 12s, and 


half-calf, 18s. 

GENERAL GAZETTEER, or Com- 
pendious Geographical Dictionary. Containing 
ae of Every Country in the Known World, 
with their Towns, People, Natural Productions, &c. 
The whole Revised and Corrected, with an Appendix, 

containing the Census of the World. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 


Cheapside. 
HORN RELICS. Third Edition, 5s. 
“His best characteristics are buoyancy and good- 
humoured satire.”"—Athenwum. 
“A Literary Curiosity."—Public Opinion. 
“Much cleverness and some poetry.” — British 
Quarterly. 
ADAMS and FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, London. 











Just published, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 
OEMS (Third Series). By Joseru 
SYKES (‘ Julio”), Author of “ Sketches of Public 
Men,” “ Lectures on French History,” &c. 

1. Social Sketches.—2. Scenes from Plutarch, Di- 
dactic Series, &c.—3. Local Poems.—4. Miscellaneous. 
—5. Devotional. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 

Brighton: J. PRITCHARD, 14 North Street. 


LEOPATRA’S NEEDLE: with Brief 
Notes on Egypt and Egyptian Obelisks. By 
ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Cloth, 
price 5s; post, 5s 6d. 
BRAIN and Co., 26 Paternoster Row E.C. 





Just RE A 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
ISE on NERVOUS 

pa LES, and the Diseases induced by it. 
By Hu@u CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 


College of Physicians. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 








This day, crown 8vo, Coloured Plate, price 2s 6d. 
URE of CATARACT and other EYE 
AFFECTIONS. By Janez Hoge, Consulting 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic 
Hospital, &c. 
London: BAILLIERE and Co., 20 King William 
Street, Strand. 





Monthly, Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
“* DISESTABLISHMENT.” By the Duke of Argyll. 
JOHN STUART MILL'S PHILOSOPHY TESTED. By Pro- 
fessor W. Stanley Jevons. Second Paper. 
Tue LITTLE HEALTH OF LADIES. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 
ON THE TEACHING OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Professor P. G. Tait. 
CHINA, ENGLAND, AND OPIUM: THE CHEFOO CONVEN- 
TION. By the Hon. Mr. Justice Fry. 

GOVERNMENT EpvUCATION: THIRTY YEARS PAST AND 
TuirTy YEARS TOCOME. By James H. Rigg. D.D. 
THE DISCOVERIES AT MYCEN.Z AND Cyprus. By R. 

Stuart Poole. 
THE COUNTY FRANCHISE. By Edward A. Freeman, 
D.O.L., LL.D. 
DoG-POIsON IN MAN. By Dr. Acland, F.R.S. 
CONTEMPORARY LIF£ AND THOUGHT— 

In FRANCE. By Gabriel Monod. 

In ITaLy. By Professor De Gubernatis. 
CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

The THIRD EDITION is now ready of THE CON- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW for DECEMBER. 
STRAHAN and Co. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 301, 
will be published on WEDNESDAY, January 

16th. Advertisements intended for insertion cannot 
be received by the Publishers later than Wednesday 


next, January 9th. 
London : LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.O. 








SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. | 





THE LEISURE HOUR 
FOR JANUARY, 


Commences a New Volume. 
AND CONTAINS :— 


PRACTICAL SOCIAL SCIENCE.—1. By the Rev. 
Harry Jones, 

LETTERS from the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By 
Isabella L. Bird. 1. The Sierra Nevada. With 
Tilustrations. 

LOMBARDY COURT: a Story of the City and the 
Sea. Chapters 1to 8. With Illustrations. 

NATURAL MAGIC. By John Nevil Maskelyne. 1. 
The Dark and Medieval Ages. 2. Optical Lllusions. 
With Engravings. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. By Miss E. J. Whately, 
With Portrait. 

A RUSSIAN WEDDING TRAIN. With Engraving. 


RUSSIAN and TURKISH STATISTICS. 
GREAT SNOWSTORMS. With Engraving. 
NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 
TAXATION and the WORKING-CLASSES. 
The REGALIA of SCOTLAND. 
VARIETIES. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, “ Found Strayed,” from 
the Painting by A. Dixon. 
LONDON: 
56 PATERNOSTER .tOW, 


and of all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price Six Shillings. 


HE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. XCVIII., JANUARY, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 

ASSYRIOLOGY. 
INDIAN FAMINES. 
ATHEISM, EVOLUTION, AND THEOLOGY. 
THE ETERNAL LIFE IN THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 
VAN Lavun’'s HIsToRY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
THE POPE, THE KINGS, AND THE PEOPLE. 
. CATECHISATION. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

London : WESLEYAN CONFERENCE OFFICE, 2 Castle 
Street, City Road, and 66 Paternoster Row. 


DSO ye 99 80 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
289, will be published on SATURDAY, 
JANUARY 12th. 
CONTENTS. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY AND ENGLAND. 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURES: THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 
SCHLIEMANN'S MYCEN®. 

MARCH OF AN ENGLISH GENERATION THROUGH 


LIFE. 
Sirk ERSKINE MAy's “ DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE.” 
A FRENCH CRITIC ON GOETHE. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
LorRD MELBOURNE. 
THE House OF COMMONS AND THE OBSTRUCTIVE 


PRENAe Powe 


ARTY. 
THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
JOHN MuBRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD'S-EYE.—This 
Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in addi- 
tion to other sizes, the label being a reduced fac- 
simile of that used for the 2 oz. Packets. Also 
in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the 
Name and Trade Mark of 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


a 
> 








) eeesemnte ABBEY, 
M* HENRY WOOD'S 
LLUSTRATED SERIAL STORY, 


commences in 


H E A RG O S Y for 
JANUARY. Now ready. 
CONTENTS. 
1. PoMEROY ABBEY. By the Author of “ East Lyne,” 
Chapter I.—Joan Pomeroy. 
Chapter II.—At the White House. 
Chapter III.—The Keeper's Daughter. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
. CAROMEL’S FarRM. By Johnny Ludlow. 

THE ORKNEY AND SHETLAND ISLANDS. By Charles 
W. Wood, Author of “Through Holland.” With 
Five Illustrations. 

FRANZ WEBNER: a Christmas Story. 

THE “ BRITISH WORKMAN,” 

THE WHITE HEN. 

New YEAr's NIGHT. 

Sixpence Monthly, now ready. 

“The best and cheapest of our magazines."= 
Standard. 

**Delightful stories."—Brighton Examiner. 

“Of a most attractive nature." — Advertiser. 
Pon. excellent collection of entertaining matter."—< 

ser 
“ Johnny Ludlow's stories are almost perfect."—= 
Spectator. 


RS. HENRY WOOD and 
=_ 


gor 


RPP 


P aia LUDLOW, in 
4 bo ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


N ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
£ Now ready, at all Booksellers. 
Sixpence Monthly. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, 8 New Burlington 
Street, 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


ILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


HAN’ LL WHISKY. 


| v7 INAHAN’S 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—‘“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 

a GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


A ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W ©. 
BSRABESSLS VERY BSNAREASLE 
, are the EFFEC 
AMPLOUGH' Ss PYRETIC *SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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KERBY AND ENDEAN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


LAPLAND LIFE; or, Summer Adven- 
tures in the Arctic Regions. By the Rev. DONALD 
D. MACKINNON, M.A., Curate of Quebec Chapel, 
W. With Route Map and many original Illus- 
trations. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


FROM CALAIS to KARLSBAD. By T. 
Louis Oxtey. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. For the 
Invalid in search of Health Resorts, and for the 
Continental Tourist, this is a charming volumc. 


DINNERS at HOME. How to Order, 
Cook, and Serve Them. By SHortT. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. This book is an invaluable aid to good 
housekeeping, many of its recipes being quite new 
to | English Home, and all have been duly 
tested. 


The SIGNATURE of GUTENBERG, 
with Fac-similes of the Letter of Indulgence as 
first Printed, with the Signature of Gutenberg 
thereon. By P. pE VILLIERS, M.D. A most Im- 
— Discovery connected with the Great 

ventor of Printing. Royal 8vo. 


The HISTORY of COACHES. By G. 
A. THrRupp. Beautifully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“Is an important volume; an almost exhaustive 

7 of reference on the subject of coaches."—Christian 

orld. 


COMFORTABLE WORDS in 
SICKNEsS and SUFFERING. In large type, 
fcap. 4to, cloth limp, Is; cloth extra, 1s 6d.—This is 
a choice selection of passages from many sources 
adapted to the sick and afflicted of all classes of 
society and in every stage of suffering. 


KERBY and ENDEAN, 190 Oxford Street, and all 
Booksellers. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


History of English Humour. By 
the Rey. A. G. L‘'EsTRANGE. 2 vols., 21s. 
“A book of the highest mark and character. The 
literary man, the antiquarian, and the historian will 
bine in pr ing it worthy of admission into 
lected library." —2é 








every well ger. 
A Young Squire of the Seven- 
TEENT CENTURY, from the Papers of 


NTH 
CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON. Edited by 
JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 2 vols., 21s. 


A Man of Other Days: Recol- 


lections of the Marquis de BEAUREGARD. 
Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols., 21s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Ruby Grey. By W. Hepworth 


IXON. 3 vols. (Next week. 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne 


BEALE, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


Under the Will. By Mary Cecil 


Hay. 3 vols. 
“This work displays the writer's peculiar excel- 
lencies, good taste, depth of observation, touches of 
feeling, and graphic pictures of life."—Court Journal. 


Daria Barng. By Wire, Maoquat 


“An interesting story, oy si many scenes of 
true dramatic power."—Daily News. 


The Village Comedy. By Mortimer 


and FRANCES COLLINS. 3 vols. 


“ Fall of vivacity and incident. The authors write 
pleasantly and freshly."—Pall Mall. 





New Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 33 6d. 
Jlilustrated by Sir John Gilbert. 
OUNG’S (Dr), NIGHT 
THOUGHTS on LIFE, DEATH, and IMMOR- 
TALITY. Notes by JaAmEs NICHOLS, and Life by Dr. 
DoRAN, Author of “ London in Jacobite Times,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM TgGG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 


Cheapside. 
EW NAVE of BRISTOL 
CATHEDRAL.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
WEEE (4d, or by post, 44d), for large view—Farm 
Buildings, with Illustrations—Birmingham Enterprise 
—Reply of the Metropolitan Board—Best Wishes for 
New Year—The Troy Collection—Bow Church—Muni- 
cipal Engineers—Art Gossip—New York—The Krup 
Gun Factory—Mr. Thomas Wright, &c.—46 Catherine 
— and all Newsmeu. Commencement of a New 

olume. 





NEW HISTORICAL WORK BY SIR ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s, cloth. 


DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE: 
A History. 
By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B., D.C.L. 


“ When we say that this history of democracy not | ous investigation into a ee progress, and thus 
only equals but excels the previous performances of | beguile the reader into following the writer with un- 
the same hand, we feel sure that we are pronouncing | flagging interest through some of the most rug; 

no exaggerated judgment on the work before us. It | regions of historical research...... To do justice to the 
is at once more philosophic and more comprehensive | carefulness with which it is written and to the philo- 
than the Constitutional History of England; and it is | sopbic spirit in which it is conceived and executed, the 
executed with a thoroughness and at the same time | reader must have recourse to the book itself."—The 
with a freshness and liveliness which turns a labori- | Times. 


By the Same Author, the Fifth Edition. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
Accession of George I1I., 1760-1860. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 
London: LONGMANS and OO. 





LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY. 
On Wednesday next will be published, Cabinet Edition, in 2 vols. post Svo, price 12s, cloth. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. 
By his Nephew, GEORGE O. TREVELYAN, MP. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 


UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, JANUARY. 


NEW SERIES. On an Extended Basis. CONTENTS:—The Hand on Peter's Keys, by M. le uis de 
Nangis.—Contemporary Portraits (with Permanent Photograph): Matthew Arnold.—A Picturesque Trans- 
formation, by Julian Hawthorne.—On Miracle.—The Ideal University.—Investment in India.—In this 
World, a Novel, &c. By R. D. Blackmore, F. R. Conder, Mabel Collins, U. BR. Burke, Keningale Cook, 


Christina Rossetti, &c. 2s 6d. 





HURST and BLACKETT. 
“Once more well to the front.”—Spectator. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY IS NOW OPEN, WITH AN EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS, 
BY THE OLD MASTERS, AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS BY DECEASED 
ARTISTS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL.—The GALLERY is open from 10.0 a.m. until 6.0 p.m. 


ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 
SEASON-TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


London: 














C R AM E R’S 
PIAN ET TES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS: 


The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble . 25 to 34 gs. 
Do., with reverberating brass bridge ... 42 to 50 gs. 
The Oblique, trichord throughout ..__. - 650 to 60 gs. 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and dura- 
bility of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 


201 REGENT STREET; 46 MOORGATE STREET; 35 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh ; and of the Principal 
Music-sellers throughout the country. 





FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON’S 
STOVES FOR ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, dc. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES. 
GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS. 

DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 
PORCELAIN-TILE PEDESTAL STOVES. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED. 


DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 





MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bord Street, London. 


P | Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





Sold by Chemists throughout te World. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANIMALS LIABLE TO VIVISECTION. 


PRESIDENT—The Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
His Grace the Archbishop of York. The Right Rey. the Bishop of Win- 
a ae Hon. W. Cowper-Temple, chester. 


aD The Right Rev. the Bishop of Glou- 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Portsmouth. cester and Bristol. 

His Eminence Cardinal Manning. The Right Rev. the Bishop of Man- 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge. 


chester. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Bute. Lord Chief Baron Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 


The Right Hon. James Stansfeid, M.P. Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D., The Temple. 
His Highness Prince Louis Lucien| The Very Rey. the Dean of West- 
Bonaparte. minster. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
George Hoggan, Esq., M.B. 
Mrs. Frances E. Hoggan, M.D. 
Miss Lloyd. 
Major-General Colin Mackenzie, O.B. 
The Countess of Portsmouth. 


Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P. 
George Shirreff Bowyear, Esq. 
The Countess of Camperdown. 
Hon. Emily Canning. 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe. 
William Gilbert, Esq. 
Hon, TREASURER—Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P. 
How, Seonsranne— {iss Frances oer Cote 
Corresponding Members for 
Scotland—James Grahame, Esq., Auldhouse, Pollokshaws, N.B. 
Jreland—Charles Cobbe, Esq., D.L., J.P., Newbridge, Donabate. 
Gloucestershire—Lady Jenkinson, Eastwood Park, Falfield. 
Bristol—Miss Marriot, Woodburn House, Cotham. 
Bath—Miss Armitage, 5 Brunswick Place. 
Bedford—John Martyn, Esq., J.P., Woodend, Kimbolton. 
Birmingha.u—Miss Julia Goddard, Little Aston Rectory, Sutton Coldfield. 
Basle—Herr Brez, President, S.P.C.A. 
Geneva—M. H. Murisier, President, S.P.C.A. 
Klagenfurth—Herr F. J. Oertl, President, S.P.C.A. 
Heidelberg—Herr F. Guttenberger. 
North Italy—Countess Baldelli, 2 Via Silvio Pellico, Florence, 
South Italy—Signor G. Damiani, 2 Vico del Vasto, Naples. 
America—Mrs. R. Harford Hare, Philadelphia. 
SECRETARY—B. Douglas, Esq. 
CLERK—Mr. William Jackson. 








The aim of this Society is to obtain the utmost possible protection for 
Animals liable to Vivisection. According to the terms of a resolution 
adopted unanimously by the Committee on the 24th January, 1877 :— 
*¢The Act of Parliament which alone will satisfy the Committee will 
inflict heavy penalties on any physiologist convicted of performing on a 
vertebrate animal an operation naturally calculated to give such pain as 
would come under the meaning of the old Cruelty to Animals Act (c. 92, 
Vict. 12, 13), unless in cases wherein the physiologist is able, not merely 
to allege that he has exhibited anesthetics, but to prove to the satis- 
faction of the magistrate, and on some other grounds than his own testi- 
mony, that the animal has been wholly and absolutely unconscious from 
the commencement of the experiment to its death or restoration to ease. 
And further, they will not be satisfied with any Act which does not 
provide by such machinery as may be deemed adequate, efficient guaran- 
tees against the performance of any physiological experiment what- 
ever, except under conditions rendering approximately certain the 
detection of cruelty in any shape or degree.” 


We, the Secretaries of the above Society, desire earnestly now 
to appeal for support to every humane person who desires to see these 
aims realised, and who agrees with us that the infliction of torture on 
animals is a great moral offence and sin against God, and that the 
offence is not excused, much less justifis’;“by appeals to the base and 
selfish hope of discovering remedies for our bodily diseases through 
such detestable means. If such persons wish for the maintenance of 
such a Society as ours,—a Society thoroughly organised and officered, 
accomplishing a large amount of work, and headed by men whose 
names command respect throughout Europe, and lift the whole agita- 
tion above the imputation of unpractical sentimentalism—a Society, in 
short, whose very existence is a permanent threat to Vivisectors—they 
must now give us such help as will enable us to carry on the contest 
in which we are engaged, and once for all establish our position. 


While £50 or £100 are often freely given to heap stones on dead 
men’s graves, we think that we may rightly ask our wealthier friends to 
entrust us with something approaching those sums to defend living 
brates from torture, and to carry on our most arduous task of opposing 
the crueltios of modern science throughout the world. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
GEORGE SHIRREFF BOWYEAR, 


B. DOUGLAS, Sec. 


i Hon. Secs. 





The Offices of the Society are, 1 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Cheques and Post-Office Orders to be sent and made payable to Mr. 
WILLIAM JACKSON (Clerk to the Society). 


A subscription of 10s constitutes membership; but donations of a 
larger or smaller amount are gratefully accepted. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORKS, 


THE HISTORY OF A CRIME: 
Testimony of an Eye-Witness. 
By VICTOR HUGO. 


FIRST AND SECOND DAYS. 


2 yols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE; 


Or, the State Theoretically and Practically Considered. 


By T. D. WOOLSEY, LL.D., 
President of Yale College, 
Author of “ Introduction to the Study of International Law,” &€. 


2 vols. Svo, cloth extra, price 30s. 


THE LAND OF BOLIVAR; 
Or, War, Peace, and Adventure in Venezuela. 


By JAMES MUDIE SPENCE. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, price 31s 6d. 
[Ready shortly. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. An 


Elementary Treatise. Translated and Edited, with extensive Additions, by J. 
D. EVERETT, D.O.L., F .R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's 
College, Belfast. Illust rated by 760 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates, 
and accompanied bya Series of Problems. Fourth Edition, revised. Medium 


8yo, cloth, 18s. 
Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s6deach. Part I. ee 


HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. Part Il. HEAT. Part IL. 
TRICITY and MAGNETISM. Part IV. SOUND and LIGAT. 
‘Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms a 
model work for a class in experimental physics."—Saturday Review. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. By 
Prof. EVERRETT, Translator and Editor of “ Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy,” 

&c. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
“* We have no hesitation in warmly recommending it as a good text-book for 


junior classes.”"—Nature. 
« Every topic in the volume is treated with the hand of a master, and the treatise 


as a whole deserves the highest praise for its thoroughly practical character."—— 
British Quarterly Review. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive Exercises in 


the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes. By the Rev. IsLay 
Burns, D.D. Revised by the Author of “The Public School Latin Primer.” 
Third Edition, revised. Foap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: English, Techno- 


logical, and Scientific. With a SUPPLEMENT, containing an Extensive Ool- 
lection of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English Dic- 
tionaries. Illustrated by upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. Two large 
vols., including the Supplement, imperial 8vo, cloth, £4; half-morocco, £4 15s. 


“ The best English dictionary that exists."—British Quarterly Review. 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 
Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. The Pronunciation by RICHARD 
OULL, F.S.A. Illustrated by above 800 Engrayings on Wood, Large 8vo, 


cloth, 25s; half-morocco, 32s. A; 
“ Next to the more costly ‘ Imperial,’ the very best dictionary that has yet been 


compiled.”"—London Review. 


The STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY : Ety- 


mological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. With about 300 Engravings on 
Wood. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 7s 6d; half-calf, 10s 6d. 
“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen atall within moderate 


compass.’ —Spectator. 


DR. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY: an 
English Dictionary, Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged 
from ee, Dictionary” by the Author. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red 

, 38 6d. 
“The etymological part of the work is well done, the pronunciation is clearly 
and correctly indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear 
and precise.” —Athenzum. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 
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PUBLISHED 


1. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 


JANUARY, 1878. No.DCCXLVII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


MrnzE 18 THINE.—Part VII. 

MURDER OF COMMISSIONER FRASER—DELHI, 1835. 

THE TENDER RECOLLECTIONS OF IRENE MACGILLI- 
cuppy.—Part II. 

FrencH Home LIFE. 
RELIGION. 

SCHOOLS OF MIND AND MANNERS. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. By Theodore Martin. 

‘THE FALL OF PLEVNA: PEACE OR WAR? 

THE STORM IN THE EAST.—No. VIII. 


(Second Series). No. L— 


2. 

CABINET EDITION of the WORKS of 
GEORGE ELIOT. In Five-Shilling Volumes; 
to be published Monthly. Printed with a new and 
legible type on fine paper Vol. I. is now published. 


The order of publication will be as follows :— 


. ROMOLA. 2 vols. 
SILAS MARNER — The LIFTED VEIL— 
BROTHER JACOB. 1 vol. 


Se 


3. ADAM BEDE. 2 vols. 

4. SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. 2 vols. 
5. The*MILL on the FLOSS. 2 vols. 

6. FELIX HOLT. 2 vols. 

7. MIDDLEMARCH. 3 vols. 

8. DANIEL DERONDA. 3 vols. 

9. The SPANISH GYPSY. 1 vol. 
10. JUBAL. 1 vol. 


*,* Each Work to be had separately. 


3. 

CABINET EDITION of the HISTORY of 
the CRIMEAN WAR. By A. W. KINGLAKE. Illns- 
trated with Maps and Plans. Vols. I. to VI.,com- 
prising all that has appeared in the larger Edition, 
6s each. 


4. 
The STORY of MY LIFE. By the late 


Colonel Mgapows TAYLOR, Author of “ Confes- 
sions of a Thug,” &c. Edited by his DAUGHTER. 
With a Preface by Henry Reeve, C.B, and 
Portrait. Second Edition. In 1 vol. post 8vo, 9s, 
cloth. 


OUR TRIP to BLUNDERLAND: or, 


Grand Excursion to Blundertown and Back. By 
JEAN JAMBON. With 60 Illustrations designed by 
Charles Doyle, and engraved by Messrs. Dalziel. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 6s 6d. 
Third Thousand. 


6. 
DANIEL DERONDA. By George Eliot. 


In 1 yol. crown 8vo, with Vignette, 7s 6d, cloth. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Vol. 1. DANTE. By the Editor. 
Vol. 2. VOLTAIRE. By Major-General Hamley, C.B. 
Vol. 3. PASCAL. By John Tulloch, D.D. 
In feap. 8vo, 2s 6d each vol., cloth. 


8. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH: 


READERS: THUCYDIDES. By the Rev. W. 
Lucas OOLLINS, M.A., Editor of the Series. Being 
the New Volume, 2s 6d, cloth. 


9. 
COUNT de MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS 


of the WEST. Vols. VI. and VII., completing the 
Work. (Un the press. 


10. 

The MOOR and the LOCH; containing 
Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports, with 
Wanderings over Crag and Correi. By Joun 
CoOLQUHOUN. Fourth Edition, greatly Enlarged. 
In 2 vols. (Jn the press. 


ll. 
The PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of the 
late Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. 
1. LECTURES on METAPHYSIOS. 2 vols. 8yo. 
Sixth Edition, 24s, cloth. 
2. LECTURES on LOGIC. 2 vols. 8vo. Third Edi- 
tion, 24s, cloth. 


3. DISCUSSIONS in PHILOSOPHY, LITERATURE, 
&ce. 8yo. Third Edition, 21s, cloth. 





BY MESSRS. 








BLACKWOOD. 


12. : 27. 
ST. KILDA: PAST and PRESENT. By| FRENCH HOME LIFE. Contents :— 


GEORGE SETON, Advocate, M.A. Oxon., Author of 
“ The Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland,” 
&c. In small 4to, with 12 Illustrations, 15s, cloth. 


13. 

The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By John 
HILL Burton, Historiographer-Royal for Scot- 
ae In 8 vols. crown 8vo, with Index Volume, 

3. 


14. 

GREAT CAMPAIGNS. A S8uccinct 
Account of the principal Militsry Operations 
which have taken place in Europe from 1796 to 
1870. By the late Major C. ApAMs, Professor of 
Military History at the Staff College. Edited by 
Captain C. Cooper Kina, R.M. Artillery, Instruc- 
tor of Tactics, Royal Military College. In 8vo, 
with Maps, 16s, cloth. 


1. 


The OPERATIONS of WAR, Explained 


and Illustrated. By Major-General HamLey, C.B. 
Third Edition. 4to, with Maps, £1 10s, cloth. 


16. 
ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE during 
the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
In 14 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, £10 10s, cloth. 
In 13 vols. crown Svo, £1 I4s. 
ATLAS to ditto, demy 4to, £3 33; crown, £1 Ils. 


17. 

NINETY YEARS of WORK and PLAY. 
Sketches from the Public and Private Career of 
JOHN CHRISTIAN SCHETKY, late Marine Painter in 
Ordinary tothe Queen. By his DAUGHTER. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


18. 

The ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated 
into Verse in the Spenserian Stanza by the Rey. 
8S. P. Worstey, M.A. New Edition. In 2 vols. 
fcap., 12s, cloth. 


19. 

AYTOUN'’S LAYS of the SCOTTISH 
CAVALIERS. With Illustrations by Sir J. Noel 
Paton, R.S.A. Small 4to, bound in cloth, 21s. 

ANOTHER EDITION, being the 26th, in fcap. 8yvo, 
7s 6d, cloth. 


20. 
The BOOK of BALLADS. By Bon Gaultier. 


With numerous Illustrations by Leech, Doyle, and 
Crowquill. New Edition, in gilt cloth, 8s 6d. 


21. 
GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated by 


THEODORE MARTIN. Crown 8yo, 6s; fcap. 8vo, 
38 6d, cloth. 


: 22. 
ANCIENT LIFE HISTORY of the EARTH. 


A Comprehensivo Outline of the Principles and 
Leading Facts of Paleontological -Science. By 
HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c., 
Professor of Natural History in the University of 
St. Andrews, Author of “ Manual of Zoology,” &c. 
Crown 8¥o0, 270 Engravings, 10s 6d, cloth. 


23. 

JOHNSTON’S ELEMENTS of AGRICUL- 
TURAL OHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. Tenth 
Edition, Revised and brought down to Date. By 
C. A. CAMERON, M.D., &c. Feap., 63 6d, cloth. 


24. 
STUDIES in ROMAN LAW. With 


Comparative Views of the Laws of France, Eng- 
land, and Scotland. By Lord MACKENzIE, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Fourth Edition. Edited by JoHN Fitzpatrick, 
Advocate. 8vo, 12s 6d, cloth. 


25. 


The ABODE of SNOW. Observations ona 


Journey from Chinese Thibet to the Indian 
Caucasus through the Upper Valleys of the Hima- 
laya. By ANDREW WILSON. With Map, New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d, cloth. 


26. 

SOME FACTS of RELIGION and LIFE, 
Sermons Preached before her Majesty the Queen 
in Scotland. By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., Principal of 
St. Mary's College, St. Andrews, and one of her 
Majesty's Chaplaius for Scotland. Second Edition, 
crown 8¥0, 7s 6d, cloth. 








Servants — Children—Furniture—Food—Manners 
—Language—Dress—Marriage. Second Edition, 
fcap. 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


28, 

MARY QUEEN of SCOTS and her 
ACCUSERS. Containing a Variety of Documents 
never before Published. By JoHN Hosack, 
Barrister-at-Law. New and Enlarged Edition, 2 
vols. 8vo, £1 11s 6d, cloth. 


29. 
PAULINE. By L. B. Walford, Author of 


“Mr. Smith; a Part of his Life.” 2 vols. crown 
8vo. Fourth Edition, 17s, cloth. 


30. 
Mr, SMITH: a Part of his Life, Cheap 


Edition. 33 6d, cloth. 


31. 
The CHEVELEY NOVELS.—A MODERN 
MINISTER. Vol. I, with Illustrations, 8¥0, 88, 


32. 
DITA. By Lady Margaret Majendie, 


Crown 8yo, 6s 6d, cloth. 


33. 
MISS MOLLY. By Beatrice May Butt. 


Cheap Edition. 2s. 


34. 
EUGENIE. By the Author of “Miss 


Molly.” Crown 8vo, 6s 6d, cloth. 


35. 
A WOMAN HATER. By Charles Reade 


3 vols. crown Syo, 25s 64, cloth. 


36. 
The MAID of SKER. By R. D. 
wo 


BLACKMORE, Author of “ Lorna Doone.” Oro' 
8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


37. 
FAIR to SEE. By Colonel Laurence M., 


LOCKHART. Crown Svo, 6s, cloth. 


38. 
The DILEMMA. By the Author of “The 


Battle of Dorking.” Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth. 


89. 
The STORY of VALENTINE and his 
— By Mrs, OLIPHANT. Crown 8y0, 5a, 


40. 
BESSIE LANG: a Story of Cumberland 


Life. By ALICE CORKRAN. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


41. 
KATIE STEWART. By Mrs, Oliphant. 


Crown 8yo, 2s 6d, cloth. 
42. 


WENDERHOLME: a Story of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. By Puitie GitpertT HAMERTON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth. 


43. 
CHRISTMAS ROSES: Tales for Young 


People. By GERALDINE Butt. Crown 8vo, 68. 


44. 
LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By Major- 


General HaMLEY, O.B. Feap. 8vo, 2s clo 


45. 
WORKS of SAMUEL WARREN :— 


1. DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. Crown 8vyo, 
with Illustrations, 7s 6d. Another Edition, 
3s 6d, cloth. 

2. TEN THOCSANDa YEAR. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 

3. NOW and THEN. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, cloth. 

4. MISCELLANIES. Crown 8yo, 5s, cloth. 


46. 
WORKS of Professor WILSON :— 


1. NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. 4 vols. 
2. or “amma of CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 2 
vols. 
3. ESSAYS. 4 vols. 
4. POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
5. TALES. 
In crown 8yo, price 4s each yolume. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; AND 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





JUSTIFICATION of LIFE: its Nature, 
——. and Results. By the Rey. M. F. SADLER, Rector of Honiton. 
p. 8vo, 4s. 





Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, post 8vo, price 5s. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL SYNOPSIS of the 


FOUR GOSPELS. By KARL WIESELBB, Professor of Theology at Gittingen. 
Translated by the Rev. EDMUND VENABLES, M.A.,Canon Residentiary and 
Precentor of Lincoln, and Chaplain to the Bishop of London. 





Post 8vo, price 5s. 


The LETTERS of CAIUS PLINIUS 


CAECILIUS SECUNDUS. The Translation of MELMOTH Revised and 
Corrected, with Additional Notes and a Short Memoir, by the Rev. F. C. T. 
BOSANQUET, B.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 





Second Edition, Revised, and brought down to the Present Time. Containing the 
Naval Prize Act, 1864—Treaty of Washington and Geneva Award, 187!— 
Geneva Convention, 1864—Proclamation of Neutrality and Declaration as to 
Belligerents and Neutrals, 1877—Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870—and a Tabu- 
lated List of the Russian and Turkish Treaties from 1699 to 1871. 


KENT’S COMMENTARY on _ INTER- 


NATIONAL LAW. Edited by J. T. ABpy, LL.D., Judge of County-Courts, 
and Law Professor at Gresham College, late Regius Professor of Laws in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
London: STEVENS and SONS, Chancery Lane. 





Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC, from the 


Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Time. For the Use of 
Students. By H.G. BoNAvIA Hunt, Warden of Trinity College, London, and 
Lecturer on Musical History in the same College. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 





NEW VOLUME OF BELL’S READING BOOKS. 


GRIMM’S TALES. Selected and Trans- 


lated especially for Use in Schools. Strongly bound, post 8vo, Is. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ESTELLE. By the Author of “Four 


Messengers,” ‘' Mercer's Gardens,” &c., &c. 2 vols., 21s. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER 
THE QUEEN. 


MAJESTY 





THE THIRD EDITION. 


Now ready, with a Portrait, demy 8vo 18s. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


The Work will be complete in Four Volumes. 


London ;: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 


JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 


CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. By Herbert Spencer. 

AN INSIDE VIEW OF EGypt. By Sir George Campbell, M.P. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By Professor Huxley. 

JULES SANDEAU. By George Saintsbury. 

THE REFORM BILL OF THE FUTURE. By Thomas Hare. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By Goldwin Smith. 

THE DuTCHIN JAVA. By Sir David Wedderburn. 

M. GuizoT AT VAL RICHER. By the late N. W. Senior. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

BouKs OF THE MONTH. 





ON the FRONTIER. Reminiscences of Wild 


Sport, Personal Adventures, and Strauge Scenes. By J.S. CAMPION. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8yo, 1és. 





CHARLES BIANCONT: a Biography, 1786- 


1875. By his Daughter, Mrs. MORGAN JOHN O'CONNELL. Demy 8vo. 





Of the IMITATION of CHRIST. Four Books. 


By THOMAS A Kemps. Beautifully Illustrated Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL for 
COOKERY. Oontaining Lessons on Oookery; forming the Oourse of 
Instruction in the School. With List of Utensils necessary, and Lessons on 
Cle aning Utensils. Compiled by R.0.C. Large crown 8vo, 88. 





THE LIBRARY OF CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 
BIOLOGY. By Dr. Caartzs Lerourneav. 


Translated by WILLIAM MACCALL. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





ANTHROPOLOGY. By Dr. Pavut Toprnarp. 


With a Preface by Professor PAUL Broca. Translated by RopsratT. H.. 
BARTLEY, M.D. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





The SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By ABEL 


HOVELACQUE. Translated by A. H. KEANE, B.A. Crown 8yo, 5s. 





NEW NOVELS. 





SECOND EDITION. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ FASHION and PASSION.” 


WHO IS SHE? A Mystery of Mayfair. By 


the Author of “ Fashion and Passion.” 3 vols. 





NEW NOVEL by Captain HAWLEY SMART. 


PLAY or PAY: a Novelette. By Captain 


HAWLEY SMaktT, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” “ Bound to Win.” 





The MISSING WILL. By Herserr Broom, 


LL.D. 3 vols. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
sie NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 





1878. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

THE Story OF Dr. Faustus. By Francis Hueffer. 
AN IpYLL OF EuBoEA. By Helen Zimmern. 
EsAv’s Cuorce. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
EARLY JOURNALISM. By C. Elliott Browne. 
THE POPULAR PREACHING OF THE Past. By the Rev. T. H. L. Leary. D.C.L. 
CooL HAUNTS IN THE ITALIAN HIGHLANDS. By Evelyn Carringion. 
THE DEVIL IN ENGISH PorTRY. By Henry G. Hewlett. 
THE FORTUNES OF THE SUNDEW FAMILY. By B. Thomas. 

Persons desiring to Complete their Sets of the New Quarterly Magazine should 
do so immediately, as but a very small stock of back numbers is now remaining, 
and they will not be reprinted. 

London: WARD, LOcK, and Co., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S NEW NOVELS. 





A CHAPERON’S CARES. By Mary 


CATHERINE JACKSON, Author of “ Word-Sketches in the Sweet South.” 2 
vols. post 8vo. [Next week. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ CULMSHIRE FOLK.” 


JOHN ORLEBAR, CLK. By the Author of 


“ Culmshire Folk.’ Post 8vo, [Next week. 


BY LOVE and LAW: the Story of an 


Honourable Woman. By LizzIE ALLDRIDGE. 83 vols. post 8vo. 
(Just published. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready. 
_POST OFFICE DIRECTORIES. ati 
ONDON, for 1878 (79th Year). Prices: Complete Edition, 
40s ; Small Edition, 18s; Streets, 12s; Commercial, 12s; Trades, 12s; Court, 
5s; Banking, 3s, and Conveyance, 4s, in paper covers. 


EST RIDING of YORKSHIRE (5th Edition), with Four 
Maps, engraved for the Work, price 36s. 
Also Directories of most of the English Counties. 


ERCHANTS and MANUFACTURERS of the UNITED 
KINGDOM: being a Guide to the Export, Shipping, and Manufacturing 


Industries. Price 30s. 
London: KELLY and Co, 
51 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.; 
28 Little Queen Street, and 15 and 16 Gate Street, W.C. 
Branch Offices: 
a Chambers, Colmore Row, Birm- | 28 Brown Street, Manchester ; 
ingham ; 
Central Chambers, High Street,Sheffield; | 29 Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 
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MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR 


LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT, by Theodore Martin. 
Memorr OF BrsHop Ewing, by Rev. A. J. Ross. 
MEMORIALS OF CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS-WYNN. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. WILLIAM ARNOT. 
Lire OF Str ROBERT WALPOLE, by A. C. Ewald. 
GOVERNMENT OF CHARLES I., by S. R. Gardiner. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF SAMUEL BRECK. 

Lire AND AIMS OF THOREAU, by H. A. Page. 
CHURCH History, by Archbishop Trench. 
MEMORIALS OF CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON. 
ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHWOMEN, by E. O. Blackburne. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MARQUIS DE BEAUREGARD. 
WELL-SPENT Lives, by Herbert Edmonds. 

Wap CORRESPONDENCE OF THE “ DAILY NEWS.” 
Story or My Lire, by Colonel Meadows Taylor. 
CAMPAIGNS IN EUROPE, by Major C. Adams. 
FONBLANQUE'S LIVES OF THE LORDS STRANGFORD. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 
THE ENGLISH IN SPAIN, by Major Duncan. 

LIFE OF LORD ABINGER, by Hon. P. C. Scarlett. 
MORTIMER COLLINS, HIS LETTERS AND FRIENDSHIPS. 
LIFE OF CHARLES SUMNER, by E. L. Pierce. 

LIFE OF THOMAS EDWARD, by Samuel Smiles. 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES, by a Wife with her Husband. 
THE COUNTRY OF THB Moors, by Edward Rae. 
Youne’s EXPLORING ADVENTURES IN AFRICA. 

Ripe THROUGH ASIA MINOR, by Captain Burnaby. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN FRONTIER, by J. Campion. 
TRAVELS IN TURKESTAN, by Eugéne Schusler. 

Tue CRADLE OF THE BLUE NILE, by E. A. de Cosson. 
RusstA, by D. Mackenzie Wallace. 

TURKEY IN Europe, by Lieut-Ool. J. Baker. 

A Rive THROUGH ISLAM, by H. C. Marsh. 

IN THE LEVANT, by Charles D. Warner. 

EGYPT AS IT 18, by J. C. M n. 

BULGARIA BEFORE THE WAR, by sogty Besttey. 
AMONG THE SPANISH PEOPLE, by H. J. Rose. 
UNDER THE BALKANS, by Robert J. More. 


Some Facts OF ReiGion, by Dr. Tulloch. 
BIsHOP ALEXANDER’S BAMPTON LECTURE. 

THE VISION oF Gop, by Dr. Allon. 

ADDRESSES AT ST. ANDREW'S, by Dean Stanley. 
THE CHRISTIAN CREED, by Rev. Stanley Leathes. 
Sermons, by Dr. Alexander Macleod. 

THE GOSPEL FOR THE NINSTSENTH CENTURY. 
RULING IpgAS IN EARLY AG&s, by Canon Mozley. 
LIFE OF CaRIsT, by Rev. J. R. Macduff. 

THE BASIs OF FAITH, , | Eustace R. Conder. 
Puysi0GRaAPRY, by T. H. Huxley. 

RELIGION IN OHINA, by Dr. Edkine. 

Tue CLASSIC PREACHERS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
THROUGH NATURE TO CarisT, by Dr. Abbott. 
Tue Ficut OF Fait#, by Rev. Stopford Brooke. 


YounG MvsGRAVE, by Mrs. Oliphant.——CariTA. 
Miss MISANTHROPE, by Justin McCarthy. 

BLUE Rosss, by the Author of “ Vera."———-DiTA. 
THE WoRLD WELL Lost.—A BLUE STOCKING. 
DIANA, by the Author of ‘* The Wide, Wide World.” 
GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY.——MIRAGE. 
GWEN WyNnN.—A GREAT EMERGENCY.——IF. 

A Douce Lass.——MAuvUD LESLIE.——EREMA. 

PLAY oR Pay.——A LITTLE STEPSON.——EM. 
LaApseD, But Nor Lost.——By LOVE AND Law. 
THE LAST OF THE HADDONS.——UNDER THE WILL. 
SHEEN’S FOREMAN.——UNDER A CHARM. 
FIve-CHIMNEY FARM.——THE VILLAGE COMEDY. 


ALL READERS. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Lire OF Pivs [X., by T. A. Trollope. 

GREEN'S HIsToRY OF THE ENGLISH Pope, Vol. I. 
Democracy IN Europe, by Sir T. Erskine May. 
Tue EASTERN QueEsTION, by A. Gallenga. 

Memore OF B. W. Procrer (Barry Cornwall). 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DE QUINCRY, by H. A. Page. 
Lerrers AND Memores OF Rev. C. KINGSLEY. 
Lire OF WILLIAM Brock, by Rev. C. M. Birrell. 
Lire AND LETTERS OF GEORGE TICKNOR. 
SHELLEY: A CRITICAL Brograpay, by G. B. Smith. 
ANCIENT Socrety, by Lewis H. Morgan. 

THE RETREAT FROM Moscow, by Earl Stanhope. 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAAL DE LAUNAY. 

Lire or Cavoor, by Charles de Mazade. 
CHARLOTTE Bronte, by T. Wemyss Reid. 
Memores OF W. GoowI!n, by C. Kegan Paul. 
Historic CHATEAUX, by A. Buillie Cochrane. 

Lire OF “ Sister NATALIE,” by Hon. Mrs. Craven. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF RICHARD COBDEN. 

CuuRCcd AND Stats, by Heinrich Geffcken. 
SKETCHES OF THE CAREER OF J. C. SCHETKY. 
LORENZO DE’ Mepict, by A. von Reum ont. 

My Lire FROM 1815 To 1849, by Major Loftus. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


CRUISE OF THE ‘CHALLENGER, by W. J. J. Spry. 

‘ CHALLENGER’ LOG Letters, by Lord G. Campbell. 
THOMSON'S VOYAGE OF THE ‘ CHALLENGER.’ 

Tae Kuaevive's Eoyer, by Eiwin de Leon. 

Upper E@ypr, by Dr. Klunzinger. 

COLUMBIA AND CANADA, by W. F. Rae. 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE, by T. G. Appleton. 

THROUGH PerstA, by Arthur Arnold. 

TRAVELS IN PERU, by E. G. Squier. 

THe Two AMéRICAS, by Sir Rose L. Price. 
VOYAGE ON THE AMAZON, by O. B. Brown. 

THE Sea OF MOUNTAINS, by Molyneux St. John. 
THE EMIGRANT IN CANADA, by J. J. Rowan. 
KASHMIR AND KASHGAR, by H. W. Bellew. 
AckOoss CENTRAL AMERICA, by J. W. B. Whetham. 





LECTURES ON PREACHING, by R. W. Dale. 

A Discourse ON Prayer, by Gaorge Dawson. 
DAWson'Ss SERMONS ON DISPUTED QUESTIONS. 
Stupia SACRA, by R>v. John Keble, 

SERMONS PREACHED IN KesLeE COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
LETTERS ON ScCIENC8, by Dr. T. L. Phipson. 
HEROES OF FAITH: SERMONS, by Dr. Vaughan, 
Hours or THovaat, by Dr. Martineau. 

Lire IN THe Earty Cavrcu, by E. de Pressensé. 
SERMONS ON THE CHURCH, by Doan Hook. 
ABRAHAM THE FRIEND OF GoD, by Dr. Dykes. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD. by J. W. Dawson. 
Stipe Licuts or Scarprure Texts, by F. Jacox. 
Lectures ON ELecraicity, by John Tyndall, 
Exposirory Essays, by Rev. Sanuel Cox. 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


Rosert Wrerord's WARD.—IN LOVE AND WAR. 








PAULINE.——OuR RUTH.——Mnks. ARTHUR. 

Two TALEs OF MArareo Lire.——Dorts BARUGH. 
DovuBLeDAY 8 CHILDREN. ——ALIX FAIRFORD. 

A Very OLD QuesTion.——THE MAGIC VALLEY. 
THE MARQUIS OF Losste.——LkrTrTice Epan. 


HEAPs OF MonNEY.—Ta#E MILLER's DAUGHTER. 


LuTCAMKE AND DiILLo0.——Ta#e Missing WILL. 
| Proup Matsig.——MARJoRIE Bauce’s Lovers. 





ANNETTE——THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA.——THE TRUST. 


ROTHERY SELFERT, Q.C.—A Youna Wire's Story. 
Tue HONOURABLE Miss FerRARD.——JASTLE BLAIR. 


Tue Grey House at ENDLESTONE.——GREY ABBEY. 


| TesTA’s WAR OF FREDERICK [. AGAINST LOMBARDY 
Drxon’s History OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. Vol. I. 
Lire oF Lonp MeLBourne, by W. M. Torrens. 
MEMORIALS OF JOHN McLeoD CAMPBELL. 

THE CHAPEL OF THE TOWER, by Doyne OC. Bell. 
Lir& OF LESSING, by James Sime. 

History OF A Crime, by Victor Hugo. 

LESSONS FROM THE LiFe OF Sirk TiTUSs SALT. 
Lire OF Sirk WALTER RALEIGH, by L. Creighton.. 
Life OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, by C D. Yonge. 
Lire oF E. W. LAN, by Stanley Lane Poole. 
CRUTTWELL'S History OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF G. W. CAMPANELLA. 

THe ANcreNnT Reoime, by H. A. Taine. 

VAN Laun’s History oF Fxenca LITeraTure. 
BACON AND Essex, by Dr. Edwin Abbott. 

Tue Lire or Mozart, by Dr. Ludwig Nohl. 
CELEBRATED VIOLINISTS, by Dr. Phipson. 

Tue Jesuits, by W. C. Cartwright. 

Simon DE MONTFORT, by Reinhold Pauli. 
Av@ustin Cocatn, by Count de Falicux. 

Lire OF Eart Spencer, by Sir De Le Marchant. 
HISTORY OF BabyYLONIA, by George Smith. 





| TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT, by James Bryce. 
Sinp RevIsirep, by Captain R. F. Barton. 
By LAND AND OCRAN, by Fanny S. Rains. 
NOTES IN THE WESTERN Tropics, by H. Higgins. 
| THROUGH BRITTANY, by Mrs. Macquoid. 
MONTENEGRO, by Rev. W. Denton. 
MONGOLIA, by Lieut-Col. Prejevalsky. 
THROUGH HOLLAND, by Charies W. Wood. 
VON THIELMANN'S JOURNEY IN THE CAUCASUS. 
My RAMBLES IN THE New WorLD, by L. Biart. 
Tue Great Diving, by the Earl of Danraven. 
ACROSS THE VATNA JUKULL, by W. L. Watts. 
| BRaziL; 1870-1876, by W. Hadfield. 
Tae TIBER AND ITs TRIBUTARIES, by S. A. Smith. 
| HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE West, by R. I. Dodge. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, AND SCIENCE. 


, SALVATOR Mownnt, by Rev. Samuel Cox. 

| ScHoLa ACADEMIC, by Dr. Wordsworth. 

} ASTRONOMICAL MyTua, by John F. Blake. 
ACCOUNT OF THE WRITINGS OF Da. WHewelLu 
VoLTarre, by Colonel Hamley. 

OCCASIONAL Papers, by Rev. John Keble. 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY, by Dr. Bowen. 

ProcTor’s MYTHS AND MARVELS OF ASTRONOMY. 
Prorevs, by Charles Bland Ridcliffe. 

History OF ATHEISM, by J. S. Blackie. 

| Lire AND Hast, by Samus! Butler. 

FOREGLEAMS OF CHRISTIANITY, by C. N. Scott. 

| AMERICAN Avpagsses, by C. arley. 
THe BIBLK AND THE KORAN, by Rev. W. Stephens. 

| COMPANIONS FoR THe Devout Lire: Lecrures. 


KILCORRAN.——FABRIRL'S APPOINTMENT. —JOYCB. 
Won! by the Author of “ Jennie of the Prince's.” 
PASTORALS OF FRANCE, by F. Wedmore. 

Ars You My Wire ?——Lapy GrizeL. 

Two KNAVES AND A Quk&EN.—HecTOR SERVADAC. 
MASSTON.——VIAY FAIRFAX.——] ASPER DANE. 
MOTTISCLIFF&.——MARGARET CH&TWYND. 
WINSTOWE.——THE Wreck OF THE ‘ GROSVE NOR.” 
IpA MILTON. ——THomas Brown's WILL. 

A Sussex IpYt, by Clementina Black.——FLORY. 
Tae Ross-sHine Burrs.——Tae Siece OF VIENNA. 
THe House or CLARISFORD.——TOUCH AND Go. 

AN Every-Day Hexoins.——A UONSTANT HBART. 





AND TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY OTHER RECENT NOVELS. 


A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURE, by F. Boyle. 

Is RussiA RIGHT? Letters by a Russian Lady. 
ADVENTURES IN THE AiR, by W. de Fonvielle. 
LONDON IN JACOBITE TIMBS, by Dr. Doran. 
LETTERS OF THOMAS ERSKINE OF LINLATHAN. 
DIFFERENT FoRMS OF FLOWERS, by Dr. Darwin. 
My Boynoop, by Henry C. Barkley. 

FIELD Parns, by Louis J. Jennings. 

SKETCHES FROM NATURE, by Lady Verney. 
L’EsTRANGE's HisTorY OF ENGLISH Humour. 
CROWESTS BOOK OF MUSICAL ANECDOTE. 
LECTURES OF A PROFESSOR, by Rev. J. Farrell. 
NortH ITALIAN FOLK, by Mrs. C. Carr. 

THe Wise MEN OF GREECE, by J. S. Blackie. 
THE DRrawinG-Room, by Mrs. Orrinsmith. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PoETIC INTERPRETATION OF NATURE, by J. Shairp. 
NoTe ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE, by A. C. Swinburne. 
SERVICE IN SeRvIA, by Emma M. Pearson. 

Tue Fern Worcp, by Francis G. Heath. 
Lirerary ReMAINs oF C. F. Tyrwaitt DRAKE. 
BenInD THE SCENES AT ROME, by T. A. Trollope. 
MORTIMER’S WRECK OF THE ‘GOLDEN FLEECE.’ 
WALKS IN LONDON, by A. J. C. Hare. 

LEITERS AND Remains OF Rev. T. WHYTEHEFAD. 
SHOOTING AND FisuHING, by * Wildfowler.” 

Music AND MusiIcIaNns, by Robert Schumann. 
STUDIES IN THE IDYLLS, by Henry Elsdale. 
HOUSEHOLD ORGANISATION, by Mrs. Caddy. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION, by Malcolm MacColl. 








TALKS ON ART, by W. Hunt.——A Book OF THE PLAY.) COACHING, by Lord William Pitt Lennox. 


MISCELLANIES, by Cardinal Manning. 

Music IN THE Housk, by John Hullah, 
UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM, by Charles Warren. 
AMONG THE TURKS, by Cyrus Hamlin. 

LunbyY ISLAND, by John R. Chanter. 

GLYNNE'S NOTES ON THE CHURCHES OF Kenr. 
WILD's ** THALASSA,” an Essay on the Ocean, 
THE ACTION OF EXAMINATIONS, by H. Latham. 
EnGiish RuLE IN INDIA, by James Routledge. 
LETTERS ON Music, by Louis Ehlert. 

HorSES AND RipinG@, by George Neville. 

Sport in MANY LANDS, by the Old Shekarry. 
Tue CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO, by W. W. Story. 
STock-EXCHANGE SECURITIES, by Robert Giffin. 


AND MANY OTHER WORKS OF ACKNOWLEDGED MERIT AND GENERAL INTEREST. 





See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for the NEW YEAR, New Edition, now ready, postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Orrice—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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MESSRS. RICHARD BENTLEY AND 
MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. NEW PUBLICATIONS Hs ney 








This day, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. Price One Shilling 


MEMOIRS of LORD MELBOURNE. THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


By W. M. Torrens, M.P. With a Portrait, after Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


“Mr. Torrens writes with great felicity of phrase, brightness and briskness - 
of manner ; he bas a sound knowledgeand a just appreciation of his theme, In the JANUARY Number, now ready, is commenced 
and his work will hold a high place as a solid and authoritative contribution A NEW SERIAL STORY 

’ 


to the ill-understood history of the Victorian age."—Daily Telegraph. 


THE FIRST VIOLIN 

A HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. ; 

By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. and contains a Story by BRET HARTE, entitled, 
TRE HOODLUM BAN D. 


Vol. I.—Early England—Foreign Kings—The Charter—The Parliament: 
With Eight Coloured Maps, 8vo, 16s. 


“Mr. Green has done a work which probably no one bui himself could | The FEBRUARY Number of TEMPLE BAR will contain the Commencement 
have done. He has read and assimilated the results of all the labours of | of » New Serial Story by ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of “Archie Lovell,” 
s ’ ” 





students during the last half-century in the fleld ot English history, and has ae 

given coms — menning ny bts own independent study. He has fused to- “Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” &c., to be called 

gether by the force of sympathetic imagination all that he has so collected, 

and has given us @ vivid and forcible sketch of the march of English history. JET > HER FACE OR HER FORTUNE. 
His book, both in its aims and its accomplishment, rises far beyond any of a 


similar kind, and it will give the colouring to the popular view of English 


history for some time to come.”"—L£raminer. The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., of Balliol 


ARCHBISHOP TREN CH’S LECTURES College, Oxford. In demy 8vo, 21s. 
on MEIMEVAL CHURCH HISTORY.|LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. By 


Being the Substance of Lectures delivered at Queen's College, London. 8yo, 12s. Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of “Lives of the Queens of England of the 
House of Hanover.’ 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


66 W ” “ Dr. Doran is a delightful antiquarian. He has acurious knack of peeping into 
The DAILY NE 5 CORRESPONDENCE all sorts of odd nooks and corners of history. He tells his story with a relishing 
freshness, and one may always pass a pleasurable hour and pick up a good deal 
OF THE of information by dipping into such volumes as ‘ London in the Jacobite Times.’ "— 


WAR between RUSSIA and TURKEY. |*"*™” 
nang ater Akad Feb Me Fone one The NARRATIVE of an EXPELLED 


Special Correspondents in Europe and Asia. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. CORRESPONDENT. By FREDERICK BOYLE, late at the Head-quarters of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas in Bulgaria. Demy Svo, 14s. 


Now ready, price 3s 6d, Part I. of Th 
e LIFE of PIUS IX. By Thomas 
A DICTIONARY of MUSIC Deaihatntaaaion, vie tnaponn tee 7 
«Mr. ] ircle of ders, and he d it. Perh: 
and MUSICIANS. |, Maite wpiited tor he tle be iiss siwmplod thou any other Englishman of 
Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. the day.”—Literary World. 4 eatatie ‘eintebiie* tach: "<n lenin St 
By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign, with Illustrations and Woodcuts. “ Eminently a book to read, and an eminently ‘ readabie ’ book." — Vanity Fair. 
To be completed in about 12 Quarterly Parts. AMONG the SPANISH PEOPLE By the 
. 
Rev. Huau James Rost, English Chaplain of Jerez and Cadiz, Author of 


TALKS about ART. By William Hunt. “ Untrodden Spain,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 24s. 


With a Letter from J. E. Millais, R.A. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. [This day. “The subject is singularly picturesque, and practically inexhaustible, and few 
‘ Englishmen can have mastered it so thoroughly as Mr. Rose has done,"— 


ART-at-HOME SERIES. New Volume. ee ue eee. 


The DINING-ROOM, By Mrs. Loftie, With numerous |FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. 


Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. [This day. 
, ‘THROUGH HOLLAND; or, Towns and 
OUR COMMON LAND 2 and other Short Customs of the Dutch. By CHARLES W. wooo. Demy 8vo, with Illustra- 


ao 4 are Hitt, Author of ‘Homes of the London Poor.” Extra tions, 12s 

ap. E > ; sete . , , . 

ee (This day. “ Were it not that space is imperative this review would expand into large di- 
mensions, s0 numerous and agreeable are the passages inviting quotation. The 
author's range was an extensive one, aud the book has the great merit of being 


The CUCKOO CLOCK. trustworthy.”—J/orning Post. 
By ENNI8 GRAHAM, Author of “Carrots,” &c. With Eight Illustrations by 
Walter Crane, Extra feap. 8yo, gilt, 4s 6d. [Seventh Thousand. | MEMOIRS of Madame de STAAL (Mdlle. 
The Times says i—‘*Mr. Walter Crane's pencil has been fitly employed on so de Launay). From the Original by SELINA BATHURST. Demy 8vo, price 15s. 
pure and graceful a story. = “It has been a happy thought on the part of the publishers to produce this ver- 
The Pall Mall Gazette says:—' Ennis Graham deserves al] the praise that has | sion of the ‘Memoirs of Madame de Staal,’ by Miss Bathurst. For the most part 
been, is,and will be bestowed on ‘ The Cuckoo Clock.’ Children’s stories are | the autobiography of the French lady-in-waiting, between whom and Miss Burney 
plentiful, but one like this is not to be met with every day.” a@ wonderfully close parallel could be drawn, are rendered in easy and idiomatic 


The Spectator calls it “one of the most delicate and charming stories which it | English The book, which is nobly printed, will suit the taste, and may dissipate 
has been our lot to read for many a day.’ | some of the historical ignorance of the day."— World. 


A BOOK of MUSICAL ANECDOTE. Col- 


lected from every available Source by FrReDERICK Crowest, Author of “ The 





Sees 








t THREE NEW WN OVELS. Great Tone Poets.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

8 

a ] saccade 

; By WILLIAM BLACK. POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 
| GREEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY. LIBRARIES. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. LADY GRIZEL. By the Hon. Lewis Wing- 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. FIELD. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
YOUNG MUSGRAVE. In LOVE and WAR. By Charles Gibbon, 


3 vols., 31s 6d. Author of ‘In Honour Bound,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The latest of Mrs. Oliphant's works is happily in her best manner: the SECOND EDITION. 


plot.is full of romantic and sensational incidents."—Manchester Examiner. | PASTORALS of FRANCE By Frederick 








tee SR ee 


MIRAGE. By George Fleming, | oe oe a ren 5 Breen’ a 64. ae 
si $e Sawa # “They offer a treat of a kind rarely placed within the reach of the novel-reader. 
Author of “A Nile Novel.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. | In their tenderness, their simplicity, their truthfulness to the remote life they 


“The descriptions of the scenery, people, and life in Palestine are full of picture, these * Pastorals ‘are aimost perfect...... It is a book to be read with great, 
local colouring, and intensify the interest which every one must feel in a land | and re-read with increased pleasure." —Spectator. 


so full of holy and historical associations. The love-story is told with refine- 

ment and acuteness, and there is no lack of individuality in the dramatis | PAUL KNOX PITMAN By the Author of 
persone......Mr. Fleming is to be congratulated on having made progress in | Mawie ” 6 4 n'a Wit, 9 ' : 
novel-writing, for ‘ Mirage’ is certainly an improvement on ‘A Nile Novel, | “ L#dy Flavia,” “Lord Lynn's Wife.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. (Immediately. 
and, above all, it is a work sui generis.’—Atheneum. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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APPROVED FRENCH AND GERMAN 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


A NEW DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and 


ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By F. W. Longman, Balliol College, Oxford. 
New Edition. Square 18mo, price 5s, 


PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN 


and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, containing New Words in General Use not to 
be found in other Dictionaries. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A., and C. 
M. FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D. Post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL DICTION- 


ARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. French-English ; 
English-French. Post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY of 


the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; preserving all the most useful 
Features of the Practical Dictionary, condensed into a much Smaller Volume. 
Pocket size, price 3s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S FIRST STEP in FRENCH, 


an Easy Method of Learning the El ts: 1. Vocabulary fer Pronunciation ; 
2. Simple Grammar Rules; 3. Easy Exercises and Conversations; 4. Enter- 
taining Pieces for Reading and Translation. Price 2s 6d.—KEY, 3s. 


CONTANSEAU’S PREMIERES LECTURES ; 


a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining Stories from the Best French 
Authors, with English Notes. Price 2s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S MODERN FRENCH 


GRAMMAR; comprising Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, and copious 
Exercises composed from the Best Modern Authors. Price 4s.—KEY, 3s. 


CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE to FRENCH 


TRANSLATION; a Selection of Instructing and Entertaining English 
Extracts, with Hints for their Translation. Price 3s 64.—KEY, 3s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S PROSATEURS et POETES 


FRANCAIS; Selections from the best French Authors, arranged in Chrono- 
logical Order, from the Age cf Louis XIV. to the Present Day. Price 5s. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRECIS de la LITTERA- 


TURE FRANCAISE, depuis son Origine jusqu’a nos Jours. For the Use of 
Schools and Students preparing for Examination in French. Price 3s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S ABREGE de l'HISTOIRE de 


FRANOE, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1860. Compiled from the 
Works of Guizot, Sismondi, De Barante, Thiers, Michelet, &c. Price 3s 6d. 





CHEAP SERIES, 


CONTANSEAU’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


COURSE, adapted for English aud Middle-Class Schools. 10 Parts, 18mo. 


I, SMALLER or ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR : 


1. FRENCH ACCIDENCE, price 8d. 
2. FRENCH SYNTAX, price 8d. 


II, FOUR FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOKS :— 
1. FRENCH CONVERSATION-BOOK, price 8d. 
2. FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 84. 
3. SECOND FRENOH EXEROISE-BOOK, price 84. 
4. FRENCH TRANSLATION BOOK, price 84. 


Il], THREE FRENCH CONSTRUING BOOKS :— 
1, EASY FRENCH DELECTUS, price 8d. 
2, FIRST FRENCH READER, price 8d. 
3. SECOND FRENCH READER, price 84. 


IV. FRENCH and ENGLISH DIALOGUES, price 8d, con- 
taining the most Useful Phrases in Every-day Talk, and in Railway and 
Steamboat Travelling. 


The GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLA- 
TION, from ENGLISH into FRENCH. Edited by Professor C. Cassa, LL.D., 
and Professor T. KARCHER, LL.B. Part I. Junior Course, 3s 6d. Part II. 
Senior Course, 5s. Complete in 2 Parts, price 88 6d. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR SCHOOLS: 


ANTHOLOGIE FRANCAISE CONTEMPO- 
RAIRE, ou Recueil de Poesies Francaises Modernes, Graduces & U'usages des Ecoles. 
Edited by Professor CH, CAssAL, LL.D.,and Professor TH. KARrcuER, LL.B. 
In 2 yols., price 9s 6d—or separately, ParTI., 3s 6d; PART LL, 6s. 


CASSAL’S FRENCH GENDERS: a Critical 
and Historical Examination of the Principles on which the Laws of Gender 
are based in French; with Rules for their Practical Study. By Professor Cu. 
CASSAL, LL.D. Feap. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 





MATHEMATICAL AND ARITHMETICAL WORKS BY 
THE RIGHT REY. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., 


LORD BISHOP OF NATAL. 


The STUDENTS ALGEBRA. Com- 


plete in One Volume. By the Right Rev. J. W. Coxexso, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Natal. Edited, with the Author's sanction, by the 
Rey. Joun Hunter, M.A., Author of “‘ The Standard Algebra,” and 
other Mathematical Works, Crown 8vo, price 6s, and KEY, price 6s. 


*,* See Prospectus and Specimen at the beginning of Messrs. LONGMAN 
Co.'s School Catalogue for 1878. . . ee 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


designed for the Use of Schools, Part I. ¢ ining the Simp Parts of the 
Science, suitable for general School purposes, and as required for the attain- 
ment of an ordinary B.A. Degree. New Edition, with a Sketch of the History 
of Algebra, by the Rev. T. H. Gross, M.A. 12mo, 4s 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


HUNTER’S EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on 


COLENSO’S ALGEBRA. PartI. 12mo, 2s 6d. 








COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 
designed for the Use of SCHOOLS, Part IL, adapted to suit the wants of more 
——_ oe a = higher parts of the subject, with an 

of more 
Appet on REY. be. icu iscellaneous Examples and Equation Papers. 


COLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES 


and EQUATION PAPERS, from Parts I. and II. of the “‘ Alegbra,” with the 
Answers, 12mo, 2s 6d. 


COLENSO’S and HUNTER’S INTRODUC- 
TORY ALGEBRA, containing the Chief Rules in the First Part of “ Colenso's 
Elements of Algebra,” simplified with Additional Illustrations, and followed 
by i ora KEY. price te 6h. arranged in the Order of the Rules. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


adapted for the use of National and Adult Schools; conta’ 
Easy Examples and Questions under every Rule, with a caloctioe of Miscel. 
laneous Exercises for Practice. 18mo, 1s 6d.—KEY, 2s 6d. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC, designed for the 


use of Schools ; to which is added a Chapter on Decimal Coi 
Edition, with Notes and Rramination-Papers. 12mo, 48 ¢d.—KEY price ee 


COLENSO’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC, 


designed for the use of Elementary Schools. 18mo ; 
Answers, price Is 6d, cloth. 4 + Price 1s, cloth; or with 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC for 


Adult, and Commercial Schools :— 


1. TEXT-BOOK, price 64. 

2. EXAMPLES. Part I., Simple Arithmetic, price 4d. 

3. EXAMPLES. Part IL, Compound Arithmetic, price 4d. 

4. EXAMPLES. Part III., Fractions, Decimals, Duodecimals, &€., price 4d. 

5, ANSWERS to the EXAMPLES, with Solutions of the more difficult 
Questions, price 1s. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES, on 


Card. Price 1d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the 


ae usually studied in the Universities), with Geometrical Exercises. New 
dition, thoroughly revised, with Solved Examples of Deduced Problems and 
Theorems, and the Figures of Euclid arranged by themselves for Examina- 
tion. 18mo, 4s 6d; or with a KEY to the Exercises, 6s 6d. 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES 


and KEY. 18mo, 3s 6d. 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES 


separately, for the use of Schools where other editions of Euclid may be 


employed. 18mo, ls. 
COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


Part [., comprising the Measurement of Lines and Angles, the Numerical 
Values of the Trigonometrical Ratios ; with the use of Logarithms and the 
Exponential Theorem. 12mo, 3s 6d.—KEY, 3s 6d. 


COLENSOS PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


Part Il., comprising the Summation of Series, the Trigonometrical Solution 
pal mae and a large collection of Miscell Probl 12mo, 28 6d. 
—_ » 08. 


National, 





Messrs. LONGMANS and CO’s CATALOGUE of SCHOOL BOOKS for 1878 may be had gratis or post-free on application to 39 
Paternoster Row. Specimen copies of some of the more recently published School Books included in this Catalogue will be presented to Teachers, on 


the understanding that works so presented will be adopted if Sound suitable. 





London: LONGMANS and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW. 








Contents of the Number for JANUARY, 1878, price 2s 6d. 
Sir GARNET WOLSELEY on FRANCE AS A MILITARY POWER. 
Professor TYNDALL on SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 
Professor RUSKIN--AN OXFORD LECTURE. 
The DEAN of WESTMINSTER on ABSOLUTION. 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE on THE COUNTY FRANCHISE. 
THE LIFE OF MIDHAT PASHA. By Captain GAMBIER, R.N. 
OUR ARMY AND THE PEOPLE. By JOHN HOLMS, M.P. 


THE LABOURERS AND THE VOTE.—I. By JOSEPH ARCH. 
II. By GEORGE POTTER. 


, SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE. By Dr. DORAN. 
< qis LIFE WORTH LIVING? By W. H. MALLOCK. 
\t¢, SHOULD PRISONERS BE EXAMINED? By ALFRED WILLS, Q.C. 
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Now Ready, price 14s each, Volumes I. and IT. of 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


CONTAINING CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


ALFRED TENNYSON. LORD SELBORNE. 
THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. M. E. GRANT DUFF, MP. 
CARDINAL MANNING. T. BRASSEY, MP. 

VISCOUNT STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. SIR T. BAGLEY, MP. 

THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. RIGHT HON. LYON PLAYFAIR, MP. 
THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. LORD BLACHFORD. 

THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. SIR JULIUS VOGEL. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. PROFESSOR HENRY MORLEY. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. W. R. GREG. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY. W. R. S. RALSTON. 
PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. E. D. J. WILSON. 

JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. HENRY IRVING. 

EDWARD DICEY. SIR THOMAS WATSON, M.D. 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. R. H. HUTTON. 

DR. W. B. CARPENTER. EDGAR BOWRING. 

W. CROOKES, F.R.S. LADY POLLOCK. 

REV. J. BALDWIN BROWN. JOHN FOWLER. 

REV. DR. MARTINEAU. GEORGE VON BUNSEN. 

REV. J. G. ROGERS. W. G. PEDDER. 

DR. WARD. W. H. MALLOCK. 

REV. R. W. DALE. GEORGE PERCY BADGER, D.O.L. 
PROFESSOR CROOM ROBERTSON. ROSWELL FISHER. 
FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. PROFESSOR COLVIN. 
ARTHUR ARNOLD. J. NORMAN LOCKYER. 
JAMES SPEDDING. PROFESSOR HUNTER. 

RIGHT HON. JAMES STANSFELD, MP. COLONEL GEORGE CHESNEY, 
FREDERIC HARRISON. SIR ERSKINE PERRY. 
GEORGE J. HOLYOAKE. SIR HENRY SUMNER MAINE, 
REV. A. H. MACKONOCHIE. REV. N. K. CHERRILL, M.A. 
CANON T. T. CARTER. REV. MALCOLM MacCOLL. 
CANON BARRY. GODFREY TURNER. 

©. A. FYFFE. CHARLES GRANT. 

SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 
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